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A Natural 
Remedy | 

Time -_ when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil spirits, 


and exorcism and magic were evoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them “ Disease 
Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or intestines, fever 
with its hallucinations, or biliousness with its aches and pains, is the result. ~ 


Enos ‘Fruit Salt’ 
is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and thorough. 


It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates the mucous 
membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive tract. 
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It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the frritating cause. 
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Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


“FAMOUS SIRES” 
IIl—CHAUCER, sy ST. SIMON—CANTERBURY PILGRIM 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


IN previous issues of the magazine I have dealt with William the 
Third and John o’ Gaunt ; Sundridge has gone abroad, Persimmon 
is dead, and next on the list of last season’s winning sires comes 
Lord Derby’s Chaucer. 

That “‘ like begets like ”’ is in the main a proverb to be accepted. 
As a rule a really good horse becomes the sire of really good horses ; 
but to this there are notable exceptions. In Racing history there 
have been few better animals than Gladiateur, who cantered away 
with the Two Thousand, Derby—in a field of twenty-nine—and 
Leger; but he was a failure at the stud. St. Gatien must un- 
hesitatingly be described as a great horse, yet with the solitary 
exception of Meddler, who was sold to go to America after running in 
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England as a two-year-old, he has really nothing to his credit as a sire. 
It is demonstrable that Foxhall was something like 2st. superior 
to the Derby winner of his year, Iroquois, taking a line through 
Lucy Glitters. His victory in the Cambridgeshire as a three-year-old 
against one of the best fields by which the handicap has ever been 
contested was a notable addition to his victories in the Grand Prix 
and the Ascot Gold Cup. He altogether failed, however, to transmit 
his excellence. Had it not been for the existence of Ormonde, 


CANTERBURY PILGRIM 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Minting would have been rated as one of the greatest horses ever 
known ; at the stud he was at least disappointing. The five-furlong 
horse, Ugly, the useful Minstrel, together with Lady Minting, are, 
so far as I recollect, about. the best of his produce. I see that in 1895, 
though his children won twenty races, they were all trivial events 
averaging little more than {100 each, amounting to £2,792 in all. 
Lord Lyon, Minting’s sire, did great things; except Minting and 
Placida he produced little of note. Robert the Devil cannot, of course, 
be described as a failure, for Chittabob, Mephisto, El Diablo, 
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Van Diemen’s Land and Deuce of Clubs were, amongst others, useful 
horses; still, none of his offspring came near to his own excellence. 
Bendigo is another who comes into this category,as do a couple of horses 
who won the Ascot Cup in thrillingly effective fashion, Morion, 
who has little beyond Strongbow, his son by La Fléche to recommend 
him, and the late Duke of Devonshire’s Marcion. Merman is one 
of several more who might be mentioned. 

On the other hand there are remarkable instances of horses 
who have done little or nothing when in training and have blossomed 
out into sires of the first water. Gallinule is a name which will 
at once occur to readers. As a two-year-old it is true that 
the son of Isonomy and Moorhen did succeed in winning three of his 
eight races, but he ran for the three following years without a 
distant approach to success, and it is stated that his owner, the 
late Mr. Abington, was vastly amused to find someone who as he 
imagined was foolish enough to give 1,000 guineas for him. Gallinule, 
standing at a subscription of 200 guineas for years before his death, 
was a veritable gold mine to Captain Harry Greer, whose purchase 
of the horse struck his former owner as so quaintly absurd. Wisdom 
is another example. It is strange that anyone should have had the 
courage to send him to the stud, for he had no obvious claim to 
the distinction. He was a hopeless animal in his running days ; 
but of his children Surefoot won the Two Thousand Guineas and 
the Eclipse Stakes, starting favourite for the Derby at 9 to 4 on: 
Sir Hugo won the Derby ; La Sagesse the Oaks ; and amongst other 
distinguished winners for whom he is responsible, were Right Away. 
Veracity, The Owl, Wise Virgin, Love Wisely, None the Wiser, 
Sempronius, Chesterfield, whose stock have done particularly well in 
France, and many others. With the history of Tredennis I am not 
acquainted, beyond observing that a very few years ago his fee 
was £5. Among the fourteen winners for which he was responsible 
last season, were Hornet’s Beauty, who won fifteen races worth 
£5,466, Bachelor’s Double and Bachelor’s Hope. Numerous other 
instances might be quoted. 

It thus appears that good racehorses may do what is expected 
of them at the stud as also that bad ones may also do what there 
has been no reason to expect. Chaucer is an instance of a horse 
who comes in between, a handicapper who is earning reputation 
in a way which there was little cause reasonably to anticipate from 
what he actually did. His breeding, of course, strongly commended 
him, and it will be seen from this narrative that he was in fact a 
much better horse than appeared. 

When Chaucer came out as a two-year-old in 1902 St. Simon’s name 
Was at its zenith, and there was every reason to hope much of the 
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son of his dam Canterbury Pilgrim. She was one of the fillies who 
render so perplexing and impossible the task of summing up 
two-year-old form with a view to casting light on what may be looked 
for next season. The daughter of Tristan and Pilgrimage did nothing 
as a two-year-old. Nor to begin with did she raise hopes. Mr. George 
Lambton took a fancy to her as a yearling, and bought her for the 
late Lord Derby at a cost of 1,800 guineas, her breeding and looks 
both appealing to him ; for though she was curiously low in the withers, 
so that her jockey seemed to be sitting on her neck, her shoulders were 
well placed. When tried it was found that her easy sweeping action 
carried her at tremendous speed for about three furlongs, and then 


STABLE YARD, STANLEY HOUSE, NEWMARKET 


she went to pieces. She started for the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster and finished last to the late Duke of Westminster’s 
Omladina. She was last for the Prendergast to Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Gulistan, but after these four performances she began to 
improve, to stay a little better, without, however, suggesting a likeli- 
hood of ever doing anything at all remarkable. One day, when the 
late Robert Peck was looking on at the work, Mr. Lambton despairingly 
asked, ‘“‘ Why is not that a better mare ? Surely she ought to be?” 
Robert Peck replied, “She'll be all right presently. She has the 
speed and only wants time.”” The verdict was correct, and a few 
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weeks later she pleased her trainer so much in a gallop that he told 
Lord Derby she would “‘ win the Oaks,’’ an idea which rather amused 
than convinced him. That she was coming on, however, was obvious, 
for she was beaten less than a length for the Knowsley Nursery, giving 
the winner 19 lb. Next year it was determined to train her specially 
for the great Epsom race, which had been named after the Surrey 
home of her owner’s ancestors, and she won handsomely by a couple 
of lengths from King Edward’s Thais, the latter starting a hot favourite 
at 13 to 8, the winner on offer at 100 to 8. She was beaten in the 
Coronation Stakes but won the Liverpool Summer Cup, carrying 7 st. 
5 lb., the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, and after being unplaced in the 
Cambridgeshire, beat Gulistan by fifteen lengths for the Jockey 
Club Cup, thus showing how extraordinarily she had come on since 
he beat her in the Prendergast twelve months before. 

Chaucer was certainly bred to win races, and he started in life 
as if he were going to do full justice to his parentage. A glance at 
what he did as a two-year-old will suggest that I am speaking 
slightingly of him in describing him as a handicap horse. He came 
out at Sandown in the British Dominion Stakes of 1902, apparently 
not expected to do much, for 100 to 8 was offered against him in a 
field of thirteen, and he did better than was hoped, finishing second 
three lengths behind a 6 to 4 favourite in William Rufus, Major 
Eustace Loder’s good mare, Hammerkop, destined to make so fine a 
record, third. Going to Goodwood Chaucer ran in the Rous Memorial, 
third to Mr. Fairie’s Tippler, who beat the odds-on favourite, the 
late Sir Daniel Cooper’s Flotsam by a head. The colt’s third outing 
was in the Gimcrack Stakes for which he started favourite at 15 to 8, 
consequent on his running with an advantage of 14 lb. over Sermon, 
Sir Ernest Cassel’s colt having a 9g lb. penalty, whilst Chaucer 
had a 5 lb. maiden allowance. Always rather cobby, at the time he 
stood no more than 15 hands. He won the Boscawen from King 
Edward’s Persistence and four others, favourite at 7 to 4 on, but 
in the Prendergast, for which, as I remarked, his dam had been 
defeated, he met Sermon at even weights and lost by four 
lengths. 

In view of the fact that he was growing and developing in the 
right way and had done so well in the best company much was 
anticipated of him, much more than he ever achieved, for a study 
of the book shows him as what I have described him to be, merely a 
handicap horse. With average luck he would have been seen in far 
more favourable colours, and there is a legitimate excuse for his failures 
as a three-year-old and his comparative failures as a four. In 1903 
he and several other horses in the stable were attacked by pink 
eye, a fever which is tolerably certain to leave lasting effects even 
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if it does not altogether ruin its victim, and this fully accounts for the 
circumstances that he won no races that season. 

Shortly before Ascot he did so satisfactorily in a trial that 
the Hunt Cup seemed almost a good thing for him. He was in the 
Duchess of York Plate at Hurst Park the preceding Saturday, and 
Mr. Lambton determined to run him, Maher agreeing that he had so 
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SHOES OF WINNERS AT STANLEY HOUSE, NEWMARKET 
Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co. 


much in hand in the Cup that the penalty he was sure to earn at 
Hurst would be no disadvantage, as it would enable him to be ridden 
by a stronger jockey, and he always pulled very hard. He started 
favourite at Hurst, ran badly, gave a moderate display at Ascot, 
and soon after his return to Newmarket the fever attacked him. 
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In the Wokingham as a four-year-old he was let in with 6 st. 7 lb., 
and thus easily treated was on offer at 33 to 1. He won three out of 
ten races, but events of no importance, the three being worth only 
£823. He was on the road to recovery, but still not the horse he had 
been as a two-year-old. As a five-year-old he started for the Hunt 
Cup, the idea of his chance with 7st. 4]lb. being shewn by the 
market: 50 to 1 offered; and when he met Hackler’s Pride soon 
after in the Rous Memorial, odds of 25 to 1 were laid on the filly 
and landed by five lengths. For the Liverpool Summer Cup, Chaucer 
was supposed to have just a betting chance with 7 st. 6lb., a good 
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price, for he was now again coming to hand. There is a general 
disposition to support Lord Derby’s horses at Liverpool, but Chaucer 
had so little to recommend him that he was allowed to start at 100 to 8. 
He won by three lengths, and came near to taking the Autumn Cup 
also, the three-year-old St. Wulfram beating him by half a length. 
Chaucer liked the Liverpool course, and this was really a good 
performance, as he was giving the winner more than weight for age 
and St. Wulfram was in great form just then. He had won the 
eight previous races in which he had taken part, and took also that 
which followed, making a consecutive score of ten, preceded by 
two seconds and yet another victory. Chaucer, however, only won 
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two races out of ten, securing £1,520. As a six-year-old he only 
added one to his score, that being the Liverpool Summer Cup again. 

He seems, indeed, to have been a far better horse at Liverpool 
than anywhere else, for it is to be incidentally noted that a third of the 
eight successes, which were all he achieved during his career, was in the 
Stewards’ Plate on this course. In the Summer Cup of Ig06 he 
carried 8 st. 3 lb. and won by a neck from that good horse Velocity, 
g st., with Dinneford, 8 st. 10 lb. six lengths away, a very marked 
advance, indeed a strikingly good performance. It is not too 
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much to say that if all had gone well with him he would have won 
the Liverpool Autumn Cup. The day before the race Mr. Lambton 
sent Chaucer and the second string Glastonbury a gallop on the 
course. Plant rode the filly—Chaucer’s half-sister—and set off at top 
speed. The horse, pulling hard as usual, fairly got away with Maher 
and next morning was found to have a leg. He never ran again. 
As a four-year-old he barely got a mile. Mr. Lambton is persuaded 
that but for his illness Chaucer would have shown himself to be a 
stayer. 

It will be perceived that there was nothing in the career 
of the son of St. Simon and Canterbury Pilgrim. to warrant a 
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supposition that he would take a leading place amongst sires in a 
year when they were represented by classic heroes in Ayrshire, 
Cicero, Common, Diamond Jubilee, Isinglass, Jeddah, Ladas, 
Melton, Persimmon, Rock Sand, Sainfoin, St.  Frusquin, 
Spearmint, and Volodyovski, with such distinguished animals as 
Cyllene, Desmond, Florizel II., Gallinule, John o’ Gaunt, and 
William the Third in the opposition. Except in the Two Thousand, 
the Duchess of York Plate and a {100 Plate at Doncaster, after his 
two-year-old days he had run only in handicaps. Lord Derby, 
however, of course gave the young sire a chance, and one of the mares 
sent to him, Bridget, produced in Oliver Goldsmith a colt who really 
showed promise. He came out for the Sefton Park Plate at the 
Liverpool Spring Meeting, starting a 6 to 4 favourite, to be beaten 
into third place, however; but he won a thousand pound race 
at Lingfield, another small event at the Liverpool Summer Meeting, 
and finished second to the highly esteemed St. Nat at Nottingham. 
This was a distinct lift for Chaucer, who received a still more effective 
one when Stedfast, a half-brother of Cocksure II. and Decision, won 
the Prendergast, the Hook Maiden Plate at Sandown, and the 
Witherslack Stakes at Liverpool, the last three of the four races for 
which he started. A colt called Oregon and a couple of fillies also 
won for Chaucer, so that in his first year ten races, worth £3,426, went 
no small way towards establishing him. Another circumstance in 
Chaucer’s favour was, moreover, the brilliant displays which had 
been given by his half-brother Swynford. 

It is almost entirely Stedfast who has raised Chaucer to the 
prominent position which he occupies in the list of Winning Sires. 
The Eugenia filly contributed £875 to her sire’s total, by taking a 
Breeders’ Stakes at Leicester, and Chaucer has three other little 
winners, but Stedfast’s eight three-year-old races added up to £16,079, 
and there are not a few who incline to the belief that he was not behind 
any of his age, This conviction is based on the idea that Stedfast 
was unlucky to have been beaten in the Two Thousand Guineas 
and the Derby. It is, at any rate, certain that he got away badly 
in both races, that he did not seem to be in the hunt at Newmarket 
until more than half the distance had been covered, and that he 
went very far to losing the Derby before he got away from the post. 
The position is somewhat complicated by the fact that Stedfast’s 
stable companion King William was regarded by those who should 
know best as rather Stedfast’s superior. Whatever King William 
may have been able to do at home, however, he ran disappointingly 
in public, notwithstanding remunerative victories in races where easy 
tasks happened to be provided for him. During the coming season, 
if all goes well, one of the exciting episodes should be a meeting 
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between Stedfast and Prince Palatine. When they ran at Newbury 
in October Lord Derby’s colt won by half-a-length, but Prince 
Palatine was giving him 7 lb. and is therefore, according to the 
ordinary computation, some 4 1b. the better of the two. This was 
over a mile-and-a-quarter ; probably both animals would be seen 
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to greater advantage over a longer distance. The production of such 
a horse as Stedfast shows what enormous possibilities there are about 
Chaucer as a sire. So far as I can make out his present two-year-olds 
are the children of rather moderate mares, as I rather fancy are his 
younger offspring. Doubtless this season his opportunities will be 
better. 
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LONG-TAILED FIELD MOUSE, ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR DANGER 


VV MICE AND THEIR ENEMIES 


BY FRANCES PITT 


SPORTSMEN as a rule do not pay much attention to the little rodents 
which inhabit our fields, woods and farmyards; to them they are 
of small interest as long as they do not interfere with their pursuits. 
Exceptional circumstances may force the mice on their notice, such 
as, for instance, several dry seasons following one after the other, 
during which the little creatures increase and multiply, especially 
if the neighbourhood is a strictly preserved estate, where owls and 
hawks are killed off by the keepers, so that there is nothing, or hardly 
anything, to check them; then may arise a “ vole plague,” when 
these small mice and voles sweep the country of every scrap of green 
food—at all times, however, they have some effect on sport. 

But what, under ordinary conditions, is it that keeps the various 
mice from unduly increasing ? It is the foxes, badgers, owls, hawks, 
hedgehogs, and prowling cats, to say nothing of stoats and particu- 
larly weasels. They all take their share in the work, some waging 


war more especially against one species of mouse, another against 
another kind. 
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To take, first of all, our friend the fox, few people realize the 
extent to which he feeds on mice. His favourite kind is the little 
brown field voles (which, indeed, are not mice speaking strictly, for 
the voles belong to a different family from the true mice, the latter 
being closely related to the rats) that make their homes ’mid rough 
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herbage and long grass. They are the subject of the first lesson 
he has in hunting when the old vixen begins to teach him how to 
earn his own living. The preference for, and recollection of, the dainty 
little morsels is never effaced from his memory. Did not his mother 
show him by her example how to approach step by step the scarcely 
moving grass blade that indicates where the vole is hidden ? To move 
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so quietly that the shadows cast by the trees in the moonlight seem 
to shiver by comparison, and then the spring! The small warm 
morsel is eaten in an instant, gone but to leave a keener appetite 
for the next! 

Or, to take another scene, even when the fox is no longer a cub, 
but a full-grown hunter, a raider of hen roosts, slayer of rabbits, to 
say nothing in the springtime of hen pheasants and their broods, the 
smell of the little voles in the grass will check him in his wanderings 
and rivet his attention. Maybe the vole is sitting in one of its little 
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“runs ”’ beneath the shelter of a tuft of grass, busily nibbling at the 
succulent portions of the stems, the waving of which, together with 
the scent, first drew the fox’s attention to the spot. The little 
creature is so exactly the red-brown colour of the soil that it is 
impossible to distinguish it, as it sits on its hind legs, holding the 
grass stem in its fore paws, eating so busily beneath the sheltering 
stuff. But the fox with his sharp eyes still fixed on the trembling 
grass blades takes a step forward, sinking his black foot quietly into 
the herbage, raising the other and then bringing the hind one down 
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on the exact spot vacated by the fore, next pausing with uplifted 
leg and gazing with pricked ears at the spot where for the moment 
all movement has ceased—has the field-vole taken fright ? No, the 
trembling of the grass starts again. But he is not near enough for a 
spring yet, the raised pad sinks softly down, while the other is as 
quietly picked up. Another step and yet another—the moonlight 
catches the beautiful creature, and makes him look as if clothed in 
a coat of golden brown, it lights up his black-tipped ears and slender 
muzzle, and it falls on his thick brush held out straight from his body 
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making its white tag shine like silver. Two more steps carry him 
into the shadow from a hawthorn bush, it seems as if he had vanished, 
for his tints of red, brown and gold match, and merge into, the tawny 
tones of the withered bracken. Yet another second and he braces 
every muscle in his body, crouches, springs, and drops on the tuft of 
grass with his pointed muzzle thrust between his fore paws. The first 
nip has settled the poor vole, the fox tosses its little dead body up in 
the air, pounces on it as it falls, makes belief to worry it, gives it one 
more crunch, swallows it, licks one or two invisible specks of dirt from 
his coat and trots off about his business. 
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Then there is the badger, who has also a liking for voles, but he 
prefers them young and tender ; for one thing he is not a sufficiently 
expert hunter, neither is he quick enough in his movements to catch 
an old field vole, but being gifted with a marvellously sensitive nose, 
and plenty of patience, he will hunt backwards and forwards over 
the rough pastures where these small animals abound, thrusting his 
long, pig-like snout here and there and nosing about until he finds 
one of their neat little nests made of shredded grass tucked so cleverly 
away beneath the thistles and “ hard-head’’ stems, and then—well, 
if providence does not take pity on the tiny, helpless babies the badger 
certainly will not ! In a few seconds the vole population will be smaller 
by six or seven promising youngsters, for ‘‘ brock ’”’ quickly opens the 
snug bed and crunches them up. He has plenty of opportunity for 
doing this all through the spring, summer and early autumn months 
for they breed during all the warmer seasons of the year, and hardly 
a night passes that the badger does not either breakfast, lunch or 
dine off a family. 

The brown, tawny, or wood owl is another great enemy of the 
field voles, and, indeed, of all small rodents ; it hunts the meadows 
assiduously, sweeping along on noiseless wing, to drop as quietly as the 
falling of a leaf from the trees in autumn time when it sees a grass 
stem quiver, and bear off in its down-covered talons the helpless little 
animal to some tree or post where, having given the small creature’s 
furry head a sharp pinch with its strong beak, that quiets it for ever, 
the owl swallows the mouse whole. The bird sits and blinks for a 
moment while the meal slides down into its capacious pouch, then 
it is ready for another and floats quietly off in search of it. 

The tawny owl is often a martyr to duty, for, as I have said 
before, it wages war against all kinds of mice in addition to voles, and, 
in search of its prey often visits the pheasant-rearing field where the 
keeper has his young birds out in the coops with the hens. Many 
keepers are, I know, enlightened men, who would never dream of 
hurting an owl; but there are others, and many of them, I am afraid, 
who still cling to their old-fashioned ideas, among which is the belief 
that owls eat young pheasants, picking them up from the coops 
while small and knocking them off their perches when old enough 
to go up to roost in order to kill them on the ground. The latter 
myth was repeated to me only the other day by an elderly man 
who had spent all his life as a keeper, and who admitted when 
questioned that he had never seen an owl do such a thing, but had 
only “heard tell on it!” 

The first part of the tale is easily explained, for the spot where 
a quantity of pheasants are reared attracts numbers of mice, both the 
common house-mouse and in greater quantities the wood or 
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long-tailed mouse, which is also in some districts called the greyhound 
mouse. This little animal is a true mouse and a member of the rat 
tribe, which fact is indicated by its appearance ; it is smooth coated, 
long in the body, has a still longer tail, large ears, shining black 
eyes, and can jump like a small kangaroo. It prefers corn to all 
other foods, and there is no spot where it can be more easily found 
than near the place where a lot of young pheasants are being brought 
up. With the approach of twilight these mice come forth from their 
holes and hiding places in search of the unfinished food left by 
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the young birds. About the same time the owl, who has spent the day 
sleeping on a branch of some big tree, wakes up and proceeds to let 
his relatives and the rest of the world know this by giving several 
ringing hoots that make the woodland echoes reply again and again. 
Then, having given his feathers a good shaking out—perhaps preened 
those of his wings—and having scratched his head with one foot 
while balancing on the other, until he looks like a downy mop instead 
of well-groomed owl, he will begin to think of breaking his fast. What 
shall it be on? As he smooths his soft feathers he thinks of the 
coops and the numerous mice that will be scuttling about near them. 
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No sooner thought than done; he launches himself into the air and 
floats away as silently as a feather blown before the wind. 

In the meantime the keeper has been going round the pens 
shutting them up for the night, when he hears the hooting of the 
owls in the cover. “‘ Drat them owlets!”’ he says to himself. “ Do 
believe as how it was them took those three chicks that went last 
night !”’ and with a murderous glance towards the bank of green 
trees that marks the wood, he hitches the gun that hangs over his 
arm a little forward, andcocksit. “It be lucky as I took it out to shoot 
that there stoat,’’ he mutters, turning to look at the slender brown body 
of the creature where it hangs, with various other thiefs and robbers, 
from the branches of an apple tree, which also bears a wealth of pink 
blossom. The man stands quite still beside the coop, beneath which 
a motherly old hen is clucking comfortably to her adopted children, 
and watches with intent eves the primrose clad banks, green fence, 
and the darker toned wood behind. A long minute passes while a 
night-jar gives its peculiar call a little way off over the bracken- 
clad rough fields, and then—what is that ? Something dark, like a 
moving shadow, flies across the far end of the meadow. The man 
half raises his gun. The owl floats quietly and unsuspiciously 
towards him, then drops suddenly down into the grass near one of 
the coops that are not yet closed ; it rises again instantly, but at the 
same moment rings out the report of a gun, and what a second before 
was a beautiful and harmless creature drops, a mass of tangled 
feathers, to the ground. The keeper never notices the mouse lying a 
little way off when he goes forward to pick up the poor creature he has 
slain; he hangs it up beside the stoat, and ever after declares owls 
to be more harmful than anything else, waging a constant war 
against what are really his best friends. 

The long-tailed field mouse is often a resident in, or at least a 
winter visitor to, the farm buildings, stack-yards, and granaries, 
and here the barn, or white, owl assisted by the farm cats keep its 
numbers down. The barn owl, as most people know, is the owl which 
haunts old buildings and also roosts in hollow trees. It is an even 
more determined mouse slayer than its relative the tawny one, and 
when in the springtime its prey leaves the farmsteads for a free life 
in the hedgerows and woods it ranges after them, visiting, too, the 
pheasant-rearing field, there perhaps to meet the same fate as the 
brown owl. The barn owl is, I believe, the source of more ghost 
stories than any other living creature, for, while in pursuit of mice, 
it penetrates, by means of broken windows, holes in the roof or beneath 
the eaves, into the deserted wings of old houses, and if not at first 
disturbed may even take up its quarters there. Sooner or later 
somebody will invade the solitude of the deserted and shut-up building 
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to be probably greeted by a most peculiar sound, like a long-drawn 
wailing hiss. It is so strange and weird that it is sufficient to upset 
the very stoutest nerves. I know of nothing else like it, and nobody 
hearing it for the first time could possibly suppose it was uttered 
by a bird. The owl, which only gives this cry under the pressure 
of fear, anger and excitement, at the same time draws itself up as 
high as it can, droops its wings and moves its head round in circles, 
so that anybody with an active imagination, catching sight for an 
instant, in a gloomy building, of this strange white object, which 
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a second later may have vanished without a sound, has ample material 
with which to construct the most gruesome of tales! And all because 
mice and rats infest these sort of old places ! 

In the summertime the long-tailed field mouse lives in the 
hedgerows and woods, and being an expert climber has no difficulty 
in getting its share of nuts and berries. It is this mouse which, using 
the old birds’ nests as dining-room tables, eats the hips and haws 
in such quantities. It seldom makes a nest for itself in the bushes, 
though clever enough at doing so either under or upon the ground, 
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but when it wants elevated sleeping quarters calmly turns the poor 
dormouse out of its snug, cosy ball of grass and leaves, and appro- 
priates the beautifully-made nest. This mouse has one very curious 
characteristic : its long thin tail will skin as easily as one takes off 
a glove! I rather think this is no accident but a special protection, 
for the tail is so long and pronounced that no creature can help 
noticing it. My idea is that supposing a fox seeing something moving 
in the bottom of a hedgerow sprang at it, he would probably alight 
on its “ tail end,’’ when the mouse has only to give a wriggle and 
disappear through the grass. This again applies to an owl, who 
likewise might once in a way miss its quarry through the liability of 
the tail to part with its skin, and thus the most tender-skinned 
mice would have a tendency to survive. 

Another creature which helps in the task of keeping down the 
numbers of the field mice and voles is the prowling cat. She does 
not go out on the hunt with any intention of mousing—indeed, her 
thoughts are generally fixed on the rabbits feeding near the woodside, 
but when the dusk falls and she steals forth from her seat by the 
warm fire, transformed from a docile pet to a wild animal of the 
woods, and travels on velvet shod feet by little-frequented paths 
towards the dark coverts and the joys of hunting, she is as easily 
checked by a stitring of the grass and dead leaves as either the fox 
or the owl. The faintest movement of a blade of grass, or the tiniest 
rustle among the dry leaves in the base of the fence, will cause her 
to sink to the ground and begin a careful stalk, moving inch 
by inch nearer and nearer to the unsuspecting mouse so calmly eating 
its berry or seed. Gone from her mind are all thoughts of the rabbits 
from the wood, of the bobbing white tails and the feast which she 
had been promising herself. Now she thinks of nothing but that 
trembling leaf and what it means, and what it must hide ; she pauses 
between each careful step with body held rigidly still, though her 
tail refuses to be controlled, and the twitching tip betrays its owner’s 
inward excitement. Another step, and yet another, and then, bracing 
every muscle for the effort, a clear spring! She has it, and luckily 
for the unfortunate mouse, has too much hunting of other kinds in 
her mind to be able to play with and torture it, so a single bite ends 
its existence, and a moment later she is trotting on again, licking her 
lips as she goes. 

The stoat for all its preference for rabbits is not above an 
occasional vole or mouse, while the little weasel practically lives on 
thesecreatures, and it is suffering for the deeds ofits bigger relative when 
it swings from the keeper’s gibbet. The unhappy mouse has not the 
faintest chance of escape when once the weasel settles on its trail: it is 
patient, and determined, and will not be turned from its object ; it 
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can follow its miserable prey through all the winding passages of 
the underground home, for this small animal’s body in girth is no 
bigger than that of the mouse, though, of course, much longer, and 
it can twist about in the narrow holes or in the paths between the 
grass stems just as easily as the mouse or vole. It has a wonderful 
“nose,” in the sense that however foiled the scent, however often 


crossed by fresh mice, it never, or hardly ever, makes a mistake 
and changes to a fresh one in the manner a pack of hounds are liable 
to when a fresh fox jumps up before them. So, whatever the length 
of the mouse’s start, the weasel sooner or later comes up with its 
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victim ; even if the mouse, finding out that the destroyer is on its track, 
takes to the open, crossing perhaps main roads in its endeavour to 
shake off its pursuer, the weasel will hunt diligently on, despite 
human onlookers, too engrossed in its task to care even for them. 
The dormouse—that charming little yellow-furred inhabitant of 
coverts and hedgerows—may, I think, claim mention in this article, 
though really, despite its name, not a mouse at all, but a relative of 
the squirrels. Like them it is a lover of nuts and berries, but does 
not despise insects and caterpillars when it can find them. 
Being a creature of the night it has more to fear from the tawny owl 
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than anything else, for that keen-sighted bird is not easily deceived, 
and recognises, what to other eyes might appear to be a falling leaf 
blown through the branches, to be the little brown-yellow dormouse 
running up and down the slender twigs. As I said before, the big, 
bold, long-tailed field mouse often acts an unkindly part towards 
the dormouse, ejecting it from house and home, and converting the 
nest so neatly woven of grass, moss and leaves to its own uses. 

Another interesting little animal, and one that outwardly bears 
considerable resemblance to the dormouse though very much smaller, 
is the tiny harvest mouse, which lives mainly in the south of England. 
It is not really any connection of the dormouse, but is indeed a true 
mouse, and therefore nearly related to the rats. It is a sweet little 
creature, and remarkable for its prehensile tail, with which it can 
obtain a very firm grip of the stems of the corn and which indeed 
acts as a fifth foot. I should doubt it ever being common enough 
to do much harm to the crops, though no doubt in conjunction 
with other mice and with the voles it would help to spoil results 
and profits. However, the kestrel (which I had almost forgotten 
and which is a most determined foe of all mice) does not give it much 
chance, but, hovering over head, sees with its wonderful eyes the 
tiny creature move, either in the grass, hedgerow or among the 
corn, and, closing its wings, drops straight upon it. The kestrel is one 
of the most efficient of the many causes which prevent the undue 
increase of the various species of mice and voles. It feeds on little 
else, and is most certainly among those birds which should be strictly 
preserved everywhere, especially where shooting is a factor in the 
neighbourhood, though I am afraid it is more often than not one 
of the martyrs, and that it is far from rare to find it dangling from 
the gibbet. 

It was a curious and notable fact that the last great vole and 
mouse plague was in Scotland—where they did immense damage— 
from which it appears that the fox has a good deal to do with 
preventing their undue increase ; for, as we know, foxes are not so 
strictly preserved north of the Tweed as they are in England, while 
there has been no serious epidemic in the south for nearly a hundred 
years, and according to old MSS. we must go back no less than three 
centuries for a really bad plague of these little animals in England. 
I believe all the authorities agree that at the present time there are 
many more foxes in this country than there were a hundred or even 
fifty years ago, and certainly the keeping of the mice and voles 
within their proper limits seems to coincide. 

At the period of the tremendous increase in Scotland—following 
on a dry time—owls and hawks assembled from far and near ; short- 
eared owls, long-eared owls, kestrels, buzzards, and many others 
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sought the afflicted area, and it was believed that it was they, more 
than any human endeavours, which redressed the disturbed balance 
of nature. Of course many people will reply that it was merely 
the result of several favourable seasons following one another, and 
that a return of cold, wet weather killed off great numbers. No doubt 
two or three good and prolonged breeding seasons had something 
to do with their increase, as the cold would have in checking them, 
but I do not think it is possible to take away the credit due to foxes, 
owls, hawks, weasels, stoats, cats, and many other creatures, nor 
alter the fact that many of these animals and birds might have 
fuller protection accorded them than they have at present, while those 
which are definitely harmful in other respects need not be too 
indiscriminately slaughtered. 


KESTREL, WITH A MOUSE IN ITS CLAWS 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


OF all matters pertaining to the chase probably none has given rise 
to so much discussion and such variety of opinion as the subject 
of this article. Theories without number have been advanced to 
account for its remarkable variations, there is hardly a hunting 
man who has not a pet one of his own; and he notes as he goes to the 
meet (if he is not boxed up in a shut motor) the signs which to him 
are portents of good or evil in this all important matter. Like the 
rest the writer has some ideas about scent, which may or may not 
have anything in them and are hereinafter set down in the hope 
that they may amuse and interest brother sportsmen. 

The question of scent is a very complex one, so many different 
factors having an influence upon it. Among the chief of these are— 
(1) the fox; (2) the permanent nature of the soil—whether clay, 
gravel, sand, etc., etc.; (3) the temporary condition of the soil as 
affected by rain, wind and sun; (4) the condition of the surface of 
the soil due to agriculture, 7.c., whether it is grass, plough, fallow, 
stubble, roots, moorland, or woodland; (5) the weather. It will 
be seen that several of these factors may change completely from 
hour to hour and from field to field, which makes it extremely difficult 
to prophesy what the hunt will bring forth. If one wanted to take 
no risks it would probably be safe on a nice day in a grass country 
to say that scent would be from fair to good, and that on a nasty 
day in a plough country it would be from poor to bad. But let us 
consider some of these matters in detail. 

The fox. There can be little doubt that foxes vary greatly in 
the amount of scent they give forth. It is very seldom that even 
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under the most similar conditions hounds will run several foxes on 
the same day either equally well or equally badly, and often there is 
the greatest difference in what they can do. I well remember a day 
with Lord Middleton’s hounds over twenty years ago. It was roth 
February, 1891. There had been no rain and a good deal of wind 
for some days, and the ploughs were quite dusty. We found three 
or four foxes, and could not run a yard till well on in the afternoon, 
when hounds raced for forty minutes and our gallant fox was just 
able to save his life by gaining the shelter of a big wood, in which 
fresh foxes and darkness came to his assistance. A note in my diary 
says “‘ No man could wish for a better run.’’ There was no apparent 
change in the weather or nature of the country to account for this 
most welcome alteration of the scent, but the remembrance of it has 
kept me from going home on many a bad scenting day, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a reward. 

The fox’s tactics have considerable influence on the scent or 
rather perhaps on the use hounds can make of it, a straight-running 
fox being easier to hunt than a twisting one ; and as a rule foxes can 
run much better up wind than down. Some go straight away 
and try to put a considerable distance between themselves and the 
hounds as quickly as possible ; others are content to hang about a 
few fields in front, so that the scent, being fresher, naturally seems 
better than with the creature who made more use of his legs. If 
a fox went away directly he was found for two or three miles at 
pretty nearly his best pace, and made a few sharp turns, I do not 
think any pack of hounds would catch him except on an extremely 
good scenting day; but the effort would take a great deal out of 
him and he does not know whether there may not be another pack 
of hounds or other enemies on the lookout, so it is of the first 
importance to him to keep something in reserve and not run himself 
out except as the last resource ; therefore most foxes as soon as they 
have put a mile or a bit less between themselves and the hounds 
take things quite easily, just jogging along, stopping and listening 
every few minutes to hear if the pack is still after them. On most 
days scent fades quickly, so that it is of the first importance to get 
away well with the fox. The failure to do this was one of the chief 
causes for the lack of sport shown by one well-known Midland pack 
during the last four seasons. 

Last December the Cottesmore hounds hunted a fox from 
Allexton Wood to the outskirts of Oakham, a seven-mile point. 
Although they started on excellent terms they could only run quite 
slowly, and yet they were able to get along just about as well 
when according to people who had viewed the fox he was ten 
minutes ahead. This is not an uncommon occurrence, and the 
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scent may be described as “ holding ”’ as opposed to “ catchy ’’ when 
hounds can race for a few fields but are constantly checking. Nothing 
is so trying to a master and huntsman as a catchy scent if there 
is a big crowd out, for hounds are sure to be overridden when they 
come to an abrupt check after each short spurt. 

The nature of the soil is, I suppose, the most important influence 
affecting scent, for it is permanent. Different countries and districts 
vary enormously in their scenting properties ; good land is generally 
supposed to carry a better scent than bad land, but I am not very 
sure of this, for the Cottesmore Tuesday country is as good a scenting 
district as I know, and there is but little good land in it. The Lime- 
stone land in the south and west of Ireland used to carry a capital 
scent during the three seasons I hunted there, and so did the good 
grass land of Meath and Kildare during three more. Ironstone 
land on the contrary seems very bad, and the nearer the stone is 
to the surface the worse it becomes. 

I think the worst stretch of scenting ground I know lies for 
about three miles on each side of the Great North Road between 
Stamford and the Bourne railway. It is seldom indeed that hounds 
can run well over it. Directly the railway is crossed the scenting 
properties of the ground seem to improve considerably, though to 
the eye there is little or no difference in the country. 

The state of the ground as affected by rain, wind and sun has an 
important bearing on the question of scent, and it is my experience 
(I have kept a hunting diary for more than thirty years in which 
are recorded the doings of over 2,000 days) that scent is at its best 
when the ground is in the best riding condition or on the hard side. 
I have never seen a first-class scent when the ground was very heavy 
or water-logged ; on the contrary, I have seen hounds run extremely 
well when the ground has been very hard either from drought or — 
frost, and when many people said it was too hard to gallop or jump. 
I have found that out of every ten good scenting days the ground 
has been in capital riding order on eight of them and hard on the 
other two. 

I know a popular idea exists that you cannot have too much rain 
for sport. That has most certainly not been my experience, and 
most of the huntsmen I have asked have thought as I do. Tom 
Smith, huntsman of the Bramham Moor hounds for many seasons, 
told me twenty years ago that he had always found the scent best 
when the riding was best, and all I have seen since in Yorkshire, 
Ireland, and Leicestershire has fully borne him out. The three things 
I hate most to see as I ride to the meet are a blue haze, the rain 
drops sticking on the thorn bushes, and the hoof marks on the grass 
by the roadside brimful of water. I am sure that anyone who has 
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hunted much can recall days when the hounds have run like 
distraction though the dust was blowing in clouds on the roads 
and ploughs, and I have seen the pack, racing across the light ploughs 
in Yorkshire, kick up so much dust that they were almost hidden. 
Nevertheless I must admit that I have seen them unable to run a 
yard under similar conditions. 

A black frost does not seem to be against scent ; a white frost, 
especially if it is followed by a hot sun, undoubtedly has a bad 
influence, though towards evening as it gets colder and the ground 
ceases to “carry,” that is stick to the hounds feet, they may be 
able to run well. Two of the best runs I have ever seen took place 
when the ground was so hard from black frost that it was very 
doubtful whether hounds would hunt. On 23rd January, 1906, the 
Cottesmore hounds met at Loddington, and after waiting till past 
twelve o’clock in the hopes that the going would improve they put 
into Prier’s Coppice. After running delightfully for one-and-a-half 
hours over the best of the Tuesday country they killed their fox 
handsomely in the open. On 22nd February, 1907, the Quorn were at 
Barsby and did not draw till nearly one o’clock; then, finding at 
Barkby Holt, they ran by Loseby, Twyford, Ashby Folville, Cream 
Gorse, Sanham, Thorpe Trifsst#%, %ver the old steeplechase course 
below Burrough and killed at Newbold, about sixteen miles as hounds 
ran, over a perfect line of country. This was a remarkably stout fox. 
Small and mean looking with a somewhat shabby coat, he was easily 
identifiable, and there is no doubt that hounds never changed, for 
he was viewed away from the Holt and seen once or twice during the 
run. Hounds ran a good pace all through; but very few saw the 
finish of this hunt, and there would have been fewer still had not the 
fox turned back for a bit after reaching Sanham and so enabled a few 
lucky ones to get their second horses. On both these days the frost 
was a black one, and thé sun never came out strong. 

I have seen good sport when there was a lot of snow lying in 
patches on the ground, but my only experience of hunting in deep 
snow suggests that it carries very little scent. There was a heavy 
snowstorm towards the end of December, 1906, which covered the 
ground to a depth of from six inches on exposed places to six feet in 
the drifts and lay for about ten days. The Cottesmore went out 
four times into the woodlands and found lots of foxes. If the fox got 
anything of a start they could not run at all; if hounds got away 
on his back they had him in about five minutes, for the greater 
strength and height of the hounds enabled them to get through the 
deep snow much better than the fox. Thatcher brought out both 
the packs together ; fifty couple of hounds made a grand show, and 
they killed four brace of foxes in the four days. 
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The state of the land as affected by farming has a big influence 
on the scent, and it is very seldom that ploughed land carries as 
good a scent as grass. The scent must be very bad when hounds 
cannot hunt a fox over grass if they are on fair terms with him, but 
they are greatly hampered when there is much stock in the fields ; 
sheep seem to foil the scent more than cattle, and hounds often want 
assistance when a flock has crossed the line of the fox. In the late 
seventies there was a terrible outbreak of disease among the sheep 
in the Midlands, and many died, the result being two very good 
seasons’ foxhunting. It is, however, sincerely to be hoped that sport 
will never again be produced by such a cause. Nothing foils the 
scent so badly as the fox being chased by a dog, and many a fox 
has owed his life to this cause, much as he may have hated it at 
the time. Hounds never seem able to run the same after the fox has 
been coursed, even if they get on the line again a field or two further 
on, and so have a fresh start with him. I must say that the shepherds 
keep their dogs in better order now than they used to do, with the 
result that the fox is not nearly so often coursed by them as he was 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

Ploughed land sometimes carries a wonderful scent, and not 
infrequently when it is so dry that the dust is blowing in clouds. 
By running up a furrow the fox saves himself trouble, but undoubtedly 
helps the hounds, as he has to go straight while he is in the furrow, and 
hounds are seldom at fault so long as the fox keeps straight on; it 
is the twists and turns that trouble them. A large part of the East 
Yorkshire Wolds, chiefly in Lord Middleton’s country, consists of 
enormous fields of light plough land over chalk, divided by small 
fences which the hounds can easily jump, and they often run so hard 
over these wolds that nothing but a thoroughbred horse can live 
with them. The hilly nature of the wolds is, of course, all in favour 
of hounds and against horses. Another part of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, almost entirely under the plough, is also noted for carrying 
a wonderful scent. I allude to the flat, strong land in the neighbour- 
hood of Beverley, known as the district of Holderness. This is an 
entirely different sort‘of country from the wolds, being dead flat, very 
heavy, and cut up by enormous ditches locally called drains. In 
spite of its uninviting nature, from a riding point of view, this district 
is such a good scenting one that capital sport is obtained there. 
Holderness is a great wheat-growing country. In the seventies, 
when wheat was worth goodness knows what, it was quite common 
for the big farmers to keep half a dozen high-class hunters for their 
own riding, and more good horses were bred there than in any 
district in England. Even now, though times have sadly changed 
for wheat growers, there are good sporting farmers in the East Riding, 
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and Driffield Show is well worth a visit from anyone on the lookout 
for a nice young horse. 

Woodlands vary greatly in the scent they carry. The nature 
and thickness of the undergrowth affects both the scent and the 
progress of the hounds; bracken is particularly bad, especially in 
a hot autumn, when it nearly suffocates the hounds. When the 
leaf is falling fast and decaying on the ground there is seldom much 
scent in covert though it may be quite good outside. On the other 
hand, when hounds are hampered outside by high wind, or the 
ground carrying after sharp frost, they may be able to run well in 
the shelter of the woods. 

In all countries the scent is greatly affected by the weather, 
but I do not think that all countries require precisely the same 
weather to be at their best, especially in the matter of rain. I take 
the state of the going to be the test of the amount of rain required. 
Obviously a well-watered and not overdrained country, like the 
grass side of the Cottesmore, does not require as much rain as some 
others. By far the worst scenting season I have seen with the 
Cottesmore was the very wet winter of 1903-04: the ground was then 
so deep that if the hounds had ever had a first-class scent they would 
have run right away from everybody, but such a thing never 
happened, nor is it likely to do so, as far as my experience goes. 

It is safe to say that there is never much scent while it is raining 
hard, but it is often first rate as soon as it stops and the weather 
improves, provided the ground is not too water-logged. Some of the 
best scenting days I have known have followed wild, stormy nights, 
the wind and rain ceasing and the barometer rising. Such a day 
was gth December, 1896. Lord Middleton’s hounds raced for twenty 
minutes from Forton Covert to Castle Howard, when a long check 
occurred owing to the fox having run along the top of the park wall 
for a considerable distance. After recovering the line they ran well 
for more than an hour, by Hildenly, Swintly, and Amotherby, and 
back across the west end of Castle Howard Park to Buimer, where 
they killed him. This was a very stout fox, for he covered not less 
than sixteen miles, and hounds fairly flew for the first twenty minutes. 
Horses were sorely tried, for the hills about Castle Howard are steep 
and high. Happily the going was first-class. 

A high wind is not conducive to scent, though sometimes when 
other conditions are favourable hounds run well in spite of it. A strong, 
warm wind seems to be worse than a cold one. It has been noticed 
that a fox will often run up wind when it is blowing hard, and the 
explanation put forward is that he objects to having his brush blown 
about, as it would be were he to sink or cross the wind. I do not 
think the direction of the wind has much bearing upon scent, though 
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many people have a strong fancy in the matter and possibly the 
east is the general favourite. The poets are diametrically opposed 
to each other on this point. The old hunting song tells us that 
“A southerly wind and a cloudy sky” is the right thing, while 
Kingsley in his charming verses sings the praises of the north. 
I suppose everybody has heard the story of the old sportsman who 
vowed that it was useless going out when the wind was N.-W. and who 
lost a fortnight’s hunting through some jokers tying up his stable 
weathercock in that direction. In the Midlands the prevailing wind 
is certainly from west to south, and I think that is just as good as 
any other. 

The height of the barometer does not appear to be important, 
but I would rather have it rising or steady than falling. I do not 
think that the sun has any bad effect on scent except after a sharp 
frost, when it makes the ground carry. I have often seen hounds 
run their hardest when the sun has been blazing from a cloudless 
sky, even in October and March when it is very powerful. 

There is little doubt that the worst atmospheric condition is 
a blue haze, and that the bluer it is the worse it is. Every other 
condition may be favourable; with a blue haze it is hopeless to 
expect a scent. Moreover, when there is a blue haze the other 
conditions generally are favourable, for the weather must be steady 
and the wind light or the haze would be dissipated. 

I think a blue haze or heavy rain are the only two weather 
conditions which are absolutely fatal to scent. A white fog, on the 
contrary, seems to have no ill-effect, and hounds often run hard 
when it is so thick that it is extremely difficult to ride to them. They 
have frequently run right away from everybody when a fog has come 
on suddenly. With this exception a clear atmosphere seems indis- 
pensable to scent; by this I mean that objects at a distance must 
be sharply defined quite irrespective of whether the day be dark or 
bright, for perhaps a dark clear day is the best of all. There is often 
a capital scent just before a sharp frost, and generally a bad one for 
some days after hunting is resumed on the break up of a long one. 

My idea of a perfect hunting day is that it should be dark, clear 
and still. The ground should be warm and damp, but no water should 
be standing in the furrows or hoof prints. The air should have a 
nip in it, for it should be colder than the ground. The clouds should 
be high, and objects at a distance clearly defined. If in addition to 
these desiderata it became noticeably colder in the afternoon I would 
risk a modest wager that there was a first-class scent. For my next 
best day I would have the same conditions except that the sun 
should be shining. 

Hounds seem to make use both of the body scent of the fox as 
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retained by the atmosphere, and the foot scent he leaves on the 
ground. If there is a good body or atmospheric scent I don’t think 
they trouble about the foot scent; when the former fails them 
they do the best they can with the latter, ‘“‘ putting their noses to 
the ground,” as it is commonly expressed. If the fox has run down 
a road and then turned through the hedge hounds will try along it 
till they find the exact spot, undoubtedly trusting to the foot scent. 
When puzzling out a foot scent hounds often give a lot of cry, but 
it is quite a different sort of cry from when they are running hard, 
and more like that of beagles. There can be no doubt that on a 
good scenting day the body scent of the fox remains fixed in the 
atmosphere at about the height of the hounds heads, and that on a 
bad scenting day it either disappears very rapidly or else rises too 
high for the hounds to make use of it. I have heard men say that 
there is never any scent when a rider can smell a fox. As I have 
never been able to perform that feat I cannot check the statement. 
I know that draghounds have no difficulty in running when one 
can smell the aniseed plainly enough from a horse, and they certainly 
run with their heads up trusting to the atmospheric scent and not 
to the trail left on the ground ; but the man who lays the drag goes 
practically straight and does not twist and turn like a fox, which 
makes all the difference. 

Sometimes hounds will not follow the exact line the fox has 
taken, but run quite hard parallel to and some twenty or thirty 
yards from it. A few seasons ago the Cottesmore hounds were at 
fault near Withcote Hall when I saw the fox travelling alongside 
of a high bullfinch hedge two or three fields away. I told the hunts- 
man, who galloped up with about three-quarters of the pack and 
tried all along where I had seen the fox go. Not a hound could own 
the line, and I was beginning to feel rather sorry I had spoken 
when the rest of the pack came up on the other side of the fence 
and immediately hit it off. They ran quite sharply the whole length 
of the fence and on into Owston Wood. There was a strongish wind, 
but it was blowing right down and not across the fence. I was much 
struck by this, and particularly by the fact that the majority of the 
hounds who followed the exact line the fox had taken did not foil 
the scent for the rest who afterwards came up the other side of the 
hedge, for one would have thought that whatever influence had 
wafted the scent of the fox across the fence would have had the 
same effect on that left by the body of the pack. 

Many and varied are the signs which sportsmen notice as 
indications of what the scent will be. Most of them are unpropitious, 
and we rejoice in their absence. First and foremost is the before- 
mentioned and accursed blue haze, next the rain drops sticking on 
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the hedges and the road carrying. Many people object to seeing 
much steam coming from and hanging about the horses’ nostrils. 
I have heard others take strong objection to a rainbow. One friend 
of mine attaches great importance to the way in which the smoke 
leaves the funnel of a railway engine, and others have told me that 
nothing is worse than to see hounds rolling on the grass at the meet. 

Scent has been good and sport excellent in the Melton district 
from the beginning of the season to the middle of January. The 
hot summer thoroughly warmed the ground and the weather was 
favourable. Since then frost, snow and fog have done their best 
to spoil sport up to the time of the writing of this article. The Quorn 
and Cottesmore have had many first-class days, and the Belvoir have 
given their delighted followers a number of those brilliant bursts which 
bear such eloquent testimony to the pace of the pack and the well- 
known scenting qualities of the country and its foxes. 
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RINKS AND RINKING 
BY EDGAR SYERS 


In the early days of ice rinking the question “‘ How long will the rage 
last ? ’’ was often asked, and the reply usually forthcoming from all, 
except its most ardent votaries, was, ““Oh! when the novelty wears 
off people will soon get tired of it.” 

It must be admitted, even by opponents of rink skating, if such 
exist, that the rink craze, as it was used to be called, has already had 
a long and vigorous life, and far from showing signs of senescence, 
has of late years added largely to the number of its votaries. 

In 1842 the first artificial rink was opened in Baker Street, 
London, under the exhibition rooms of Madame Tussaud (that most 
venerable of London’s shows) by a Mr. Kirke; it was arranged in 
the similitude of a lake secluded amidst Alpine scenery. The ice 
substitute was a composition of crystallised alum mixed with hogs’ 
grease, salts of soda, and sulphur, the skating area being seventy 
feet long and fifty feet broad. 

The advertisement of this Glaciarum depicts skaters disporting 
themselves in flamboyant attitudes. The characteristic engraving 
by George Cruikshank from the Comic Almanack of 1843-4 here given 
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appears to indicate that the artist had seen the ‘Alpine Scenery ”’ 
referred to in the advertisement, and that it suggested the conceit 
which he has drawn. 

This Glaciarum was a dismal failure and had a very brief 
existence ; the abominable compound which masqueraded as ice 
was apt to soften in warm weather, and, as might be expected from 
the components, a fall on it meant the ruination of the skater’s 
clothes. 

A somewhat similar venture was made some years ago at the 
Westminster Aquarium, and a floor was laid of a material, or a 
combination of materials, which certainly did look like ice; but the 
investigator who was hardy enough to venture on it immediately 
become aware that the resemblance there ended. Progression on 
this substance, stickey in some spots and slippery in others, could only 
be effected by violent and sustained efforts, and if the skates of the 
experimenter were sharp they immediately become wedged in the 
mysterious compound and promptly brought their wearer down. 
A German professional, afterwards well known as a teacher at 
the National Skating Palace, Niagara Ice Rink, and Prince’s Skating 
Club, was engaged by the management of the Aquarium venture to 
demonstrate its advantages and to teach prospective pupils, and he, 
by using broad-bladed and blunt skates, was able to slide about with 
some freedom, even, indeed, to skate a few simple figures. 
On the casual visitor, however, the impression produced by a first 
attempt was similar to that which most of us know as a feature of 
that form of nightmare in which one with impotent legs desperately 
but ineffectually struggles to escape from some impalpable terror. 

This rink also had an almost ephemeral existence, and the writer 
on returning for his skates on the day following his adventure there 
found that certain creditors, being unpaid for materials supplied for 
the “ice,’’ had put in the bailiffs, and that his new pair of ‘‘ Mount 
Charles ’’ were in their possession never to be recovered. 

We believe that the first ice rink, as distinct from substitutes for 
the real thing, was that opened by the late Professor Gamgee at the 
Old Clock House, Westminster, in 1872-3. This was quite a small 
venture, being of a demonstrative character in view of the institution 
of others on a larger scale. 

The next venture, also by Professor Gamgee, was in the floating 
baths on the Thames at Charing Cross; the area was too small to 
accommodate more than a few skaters, and this rink only lasted a 
few months. 

In 1876 the Rusholme Ice Rink was opened in Manchester ; it 
was small, inconvenient, cold and damp, and closed after a brief 
existence of about twelve months. 
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In 1879 the first of the modern rinks was opened at Southport, 
and on its ice many of the past generation of skaters foregathered 
and evolved much of the art of simple and combined skating in the 
English style. It was there that such well-known performers as the 


A NEW ART-IF-ICE—DOUBLY HAZARDOUS 


From a@ drawing by George Cruikshank 


sisters Cheetham, M. Monier Williams, W. R. Pidgeon, and the veteran 
collaborateurs in the literature of skating, Messrs. Vandervell and 
Witham, with many other enthusiasts, were to be seen, admired, 
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and envied. Want of adequate support caused the Southport Glaciarum 
to be closed in 1889, after a life of ten years. It was, unlike any of its 
successors, open all the year round; but local interest was lacking, 
and London skaters found the distance too great for other than 
infrequent visits. Its passing was deplored chiefly by the enthusiasts 
of the old school and by a few ardent curlers. 

The chief drawbacks to the earlier rinks were the cold 
atmosphere and the damp mist which often hung over the frozen 
surface, the modern appliances for warming and ventilation were 
then only in the experimental stage, indeed, the architects of such 
buildings considered that the revenue would be drawn almost 
entirely from those who were on the ice, hence but small provision 
was made for the accommodation or comfort of the spectators. 
The fashionable gatherings which later thronged Niagara and 
Prince’s were then undreamed of; Society, with a big S, had not 
then taken up skating, which was, in this country, confined to 
the few enthusiasts who had penetrated the mysteries of combined 
figures. 

In the early rinks two conditions now considered indispensable 
were absent ; there was no music and no professional instruction. 
Music is undoubtedly an attribute desirable to the international 
style which now dominates rink skating, and to valsing, both of 
which are comparatively recent innovations. There is a good deal 
to be said for and against professional instruction ; the pros and cons 
need not be discussed here. To elderly and nervous people assistance 
may be necessary, but the spectacle of strong girls and young men 
being held up week after week is depressing, and there is something 
particularly undignified in the position of a big strong man supported 
by an instructress. 

Certain it is that the international champions and the great 
exponents of the art have never been indebted to professional 
assistance ; it is unthinkable that the athletic Fuchs, the versatile 
and vertiginous Hiigel, the vigorous Salchow, or the flexible 
Grenander could have ever been held up by anybody. 

The first rink to systematically introduce paid instruction was 
Niagara, opened in York Street, Westminster, about sixteen years 
ago. As there were no English professional skaters, professors of the 
art were imported from the Pole Nord, Paris, and from elsewhere 
on the continent. 

It cannot be said that these were efficient teachers ; in form each 
was a law unto himself; their skating was entirely meretricious, 
being in reality of the most elementary character. Occasionally 
these professors would give shows, and then their breasts would be 
profusely gay with medals which one may suppose were the offerings 
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of enthusiastic admirers rather than the hard-won emblems of victory, 
for the wearers weie quite unknown among international skaters ; 
indeed, professional champions, other than those who assumed such 
titles, did not, and do not, exist, for the International Skating Union 
has, fortunately, never recognised professional skating, and there 
is no other body concerned in the control of the sport. 


DR. GILBERT FUCHS 


In the early days of Niagara people skated either in the English 
style or according to the taste and fancy of the individual. True 
international style was not seen in England until after the opening 
of the National Skating Palace, formerly Hengler’s Circus, where in 
1898 was held the World’s Championship, at which Herren Fuchs, 
Grenander and Hiigel, the three great champions of that time, 
demonstrated to the British public what international skating really 
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was. The innovation was entirely successful, and to-day one rarely 
sees any other style practised on a rink. 

The next venture took the form of a Club which was opened at 
Knightsbridge, under the style of the Prince’s Skating Club, in 1895, 
and here the ice, uniformly admirable, has always been under the 
supervision of Mr. Nightingale, to whose energy in the cause of caloric 


HENNING GRENANDER 


extraction the Southport Glaciarum was indebted for its ten years lease 
of life. On the polished surface provided by this doven of ice producers 
nearly all the most celebrated skaters of the world have left a transient 
impress. What countless beautiful arabesques and intaglii have been cut 
therein, “ like snow-flakes on the river a moment seen and then lost 
forever!’’ Perhaps the auras of those who evolved them may 
haunt the spot, and these exiguous phantoms may be visualised long 
hence, when rinks are no more, by Macaulay’s hypothetical New 
Zealander (if receptive) should he, becoming tired of the prospect 
from London Bridge, stroll westward. 
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Niagara ceased to be in 1904, the last great event held there being 
the World’s Championship and Pair-Skating held in 1902. The first 
of these events introduced to us the greatest skater of all time, 
Ulrich Salchow, the Swede, who subsequently established a record by 
winning the World’s Championship ten times and the Championship 
of Europe eight times; the occasion was also remarkable as being 
the first time that a lady appeared in any international, or other, 
skating competition. 

The entry of Mrs. Syers for the World’s Championship was an 
event so unprecedented that the International Committee which 
arranged the details of the event were somewhat embarrassed. Many 
were against the acceptance of the entry, not believing that a woman 


RINCOMANIA BY DU MAURIER 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Proprietors of “ Punch” 


was capable of competing on level terms with men; but the Inter- 
national Skating Union, having never contemplated the possibility of 
such an innovation, were bound by their rule which admitted the 
eligibility of any amateur. In the result the step was justified by 
Mrs. Syers easily defeating two out of her three opponents, and 
finishing second to the redoubtable Salchow. 

The International Pair-Skating, then first seen in England, was 
won by the writer and Mrs. Syers, their opponents being pairs 
representing the Berlin Skating Club and the Stockholm Skating Club, 
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The National Skating Palace, to which we have previously 
referred, opened in the winter of 1895-6, and with a brief interregnum 
continued for five seasons. It wasa depressing place, being underground, 
and nearly always dependent on artificial illumination ; the building 
was too heavy for a rink, and there was often a thick fog on the ice 
surface, the skaters then feeling as if they were at the bottom of a 
well. 

Outside London there are now several rinks. Glasgow has one, 
more suited for curling than for skating, as the ice surface is bisected 
by a row of pillars; Manchester and Edinburgh possess fine rinks 
recently opened, and at the former the World’s Championship in 
Figure Skating will be held while this article is in the press. 


THE NICE ICE RINK 


In America, Australia, New Zealand, etc., and nearer home, in 
Berlin, Brussels, Munich, Nice, and Paris, rinking is as favoured as with 
us. The climate of Austria, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden provides 
so many facilities for out-of-door skating that artificially-produced 
ice would be a superfluity and a rink a work of supererogation. 

In conclusion, we may predict with some confidence that the 
great increase in the number of skaters, consequent on the opening 
up of Switzerland as a winter-sport resort, and the popularity of the 
international style of skating and valsing on ice, will lead to the 
opening of more rinks in the near future, and, should we again 
experience that almost forgotten phenomenon, an old-fashioned 
winter, a new generation of skaters will arise to support them. 
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The opinion often expressed to the writer by Mr. Nightingale 
of Prince’s Rink, as the result of a lifelong experience of ice rinks 
and ice production, is that given a population of 100,000, cheap 
ground, cheap buildings with easy access, and a good water supply, 
rinks can be made a financial success and skating a national sport. 

We skate in good company. Goethe, who admitted an inordinate 
love of the art, Wordsworth, Kingsley, Klopstock, Addison, and 
many other great men have commended it; even Dr. Johnson 
versified in its praise, though we may suppose that he did not 
adventure its practice. 

In conclusion, the suggestion of du Maurier, as appended to one 
of his many charming skating pictures in Punch, will doubtless appeal 
to all votaries of rinking, it was that— 


“ Heaven is paved with everlasting rinks ! 
Where cherubs sweep for ever and a day. 
Smooth, tepid ice that never melts away, 
While graceful, gay, good-natured lovers blend, 
To endless tune, in circles without end.”’ 
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BOOM: A DOG STORY 
BY REX COLVILE 


IT was seven o'clock in the evening, and the offices of Messrs. 
Linckenbaum & Donaldson, outside brokers, were closed for the 
day. Mr. Linckenbaum was safe at home in Sunderland Avenue, 
and Mr.’Donaldson stood in the midst of his kilted children in 
Surbiton. The clerks had vanished like dew at dawn; directly 
they had passed the swing-doors, London had swallowed them, 
only again to disgorge them at eight next morning. 

But there was still a light in the outer office: therein, perched 
upon a stool of astonishing height—as though washed up by the 
office dust and left high and dry at its ebb—sat the most junior of 
the several junior clerks, Mr. Lionel Postlethwaite, peering down 
from the ramparts of his lofty collar at the diminutive form of the 
office-boy, much as a detachedly-interested stork might examine 
a peculiarly-daring frog. At him, with great round eyes, stared 
back Jemmy O’Hallahan Gay, half urchin, half office-boy: that 
is to say, from his waist upward he was strikingly official ; two 
processions of gilt buttons meandering their way through a mulberry- 
coloured country from either side of his collar to his waist-band ; 
thence, he became a private person. As a mermaid may, perhaps, 
be described as official from the waist downward, so, inversely, was 
Jimmy in an upward direction: in a word, Messrs. Linckenbaum 
& Donaldson supplied the jacket uniform; the trousers “ found 
themselves.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite sat—in pink shirt sleeves caught together at 
the wrists by enormous links, daintily enamelled, portraying life-like 
incidents in The Rake’s Progress—with a printed form in front of 
him on the desk; in his mouth was a cigarette (a “ fag” he called 
it); in his uplifted hand hovered a pen. 

“Now my bright bird,” he said. “Come along! Name ?” 

“ Boom,” replied Jemmy. 

Mr. Postlethwaite squared his elbows. ‘‘ Boom ”’ he wrote in the 
bold yet graceful caligraphy that had earned him much kudos as a 
‘ledger-header.”” With his head on one side, he regarded his 
creation and found it was good. 

“ Next,” he exclaimed, following with an inky forefinger the 
printed instructions. “‘ Sire ?” 

Jemmy shuffled uncomfortably. 
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“ Now then,” prompted Mr. Postlethwaite, ‘‘ don’t keep me all 
night. Remember I dine at eight with the Countess Chase-me.”’ 

Still Jemmy answered not. 

“Sire ?”’ repeated Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘ Don’t you twig ? What 
was the dog’s father’s name ?”’ 

don’t know,” gasped Jemmy. 

Mr. Postlethwaite put down his pen. 

“James,” he said, with eyebrows upraised and pouted mouth, 
“you grieve me sore. ’Tis a foolish child who doesn’t know his dog’s 
father. Speak, wretched youth; what scandal have we here?” 
and Mr. Postlethwaite nodded his head several times very gloomily 
and grunted “ Ha, ha!” through his nose. 

Jemmy’s answer came with a run. 

“ That’s what broke poor dad’s heart,” he began; ‘“ he never 
was the same after old Nell got loose and formed that there messy 
alliance, as ’e called it. Dreadful hurt, he felt. Old Nell, champion 
bull-terrier in open clarse, she was. And—and—’er last litter more 
like collies than bull-terriers ! Oh, it was a blow to dad. The only 
one out of the five pups as looked /zke ’ is mother was Boom. So dad 
give ’im me. That’s how I don’t know the sire’s name, yer see.” 

“T see,’ answered Mr. Postlethwaite, gravely, and shrugged 
his shoulders as who should say “ Ah, the world, the world!” 
“Why,” he went on, reminiscently, “it’s for all the world like a 
duchess eloping with her chauffeur, or Lady Violet What-ho with 
her groom! High life, that’s what it is, my little man, high life 
and charnce it.” 

“It’s awkward,” agreed Jemmy. “ Because if it came out that 
Boom’s father was—a—was—a ’’—he dropped his voice—“ a collie, 
he’d be laughed out of the show.” 

“Shall I make up a name ? ”’ suggested the fertile junior clerk ; 
“how would ‘ Fancy-meeting-you’ or ‘ Following-in-father’s-foot- 
steps’ do?” 

Jemmy shook his head. 

“No. You must put him down ‘ Unknown,’”’ he said. 

“Mysteries of Adolphus!” misquoted Mr. Postlethwaite filling 
in the non-committing word. 


II. 

James O’Hallahan Gay stood, an important little figure, in 
front of a certain bench in that part of the Crystal Palace reserved 
for the famous annual dog show. On the bench before him sat 
Boom, the aspiring son of a roving plebeian, alert, cool, business-like. 
This was his first appearance at any show, but somewhere in his 
veins flowed the maternal blood of veterans of the ring. Around 
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him pandemonium reigned; every conceivable canine note rose 
to the high domed roof in furious discord: the trebles of the fox 
terriers, the altos of the Irish brigade, the tenors of the setters, the 
basses of the retrievers and boar-hounds all vied together in varying 
keys, and through all ran that hoarse pesistent obbligato—the croak 
of the bull-dogs. As a concerted movement it out-Straussed-Strauss, 
but it, also, had its devotees. Jemmy, in an unaccustomed and 
extinguishing bowler, his big eyes bigger and rounder than ever 
with excitement, stood a nervous but proud sentinel, awaiting his 
summons to the ring. 

Past him flowed an endless stream of dog fanciers and dog 
lovers ; several people stopped to throw a cursory glance at Boom 
and a more protracted one at his solemn little guardian. One man 
with a straw in his mouth, a cap pulled well over his eyes, a white 
kennel-coat flowing from his shoulders, paused longer than the 
others. He took Boom’s head between his palms ; Boom suffered it 
with a contemptuous wink of his lashless eye at Jemmy. Then the 
man ran his hand over the smooth white body. 

“Humph!” he muttered ; and turned up a page in the catalogue. 
“Boom,” he read; then, turning to Jemmy, “who's James 
O’Hallahan Gay, sonny ?”’ he asked. 

Jemmy owned up. 


The man laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘ Well, you’ve got a neck,” 
he observed with amusement, “ to come along here on your particular 
own, to show against the best dogs in the kingdom. Ever shown 
before ? 

Jemmy shook his head and his bowler wobbled in sympathy. 


“* Sire—Unknown,’”’ read out the man with a laugh. “ Do 
you know that Champion Grab and Bermondsey Bit-of-All-Right 
are benched along here and’ll be up against you, let alone a score 
of other likely ‘uns? 

Jemmy nodded, feeling very uncomfortable. 

“ Look here,” said the man not unkindly, “ my fancy’s Great 
Danes, so I won’t be wanted till the afternoon. I'll handle your 
dog in the ring, if you like; I’ll show him for you. Course, he hasn’t 
got a fifty to one chance, but I might run him into a ‘ commended ’ 
for you—I might. And, I tell you, sonny, there’s the A to Z of the 
whole business in showing a dog properly. Shall I ? 

Jemmy shook his head. ‘‘ Boom knows me,” he said; “’e 
wouldn’t be ’andled by no one else, thanking you kindly, mister.”’ 

The man shrugged his broad shoulders. ‘‘ Please yourself,” 
he replied, and went off whistling. 

An official came up at that moment. “ Bull-terriers—ring 
three,” he repeated, mechanically, along the whole line. The time 
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had come! Jemmy was ashake with nervousness. Leaning forward 
he put his arms about Boom. 

“Dear,” he whispered, ‘‘ come along.” 

Boom looked up at him gently but inspiringly ; in his eyes was 
a proud confidence—he stretched himself with assurance. ‘ Don’t 
you worry,” he seemed to say, “it’s mother’s part of me I’m going 
to show.” 

Slowly round and round the ring walked James O’Hallahan 
Gay with the chain lightly looped over his forefinger. Boom needed 
no taut aid to an erect head-carriage. He was the last of a procession 
of twenty, a quaint little figure, grave, determined, horribly afraid. 
His legs were quivering with nervousness, but not so Boom’s—he 
was behaving perfectly ; the ring might have been his own backyard, 
and the judge, standing in the centre with his pocket-book, might 
have been an encaged rat. 

Round and—round and—— 

Jemmy had bumped into the man before him. At a gesture 
from the judge the procession had stopped. Then a few cabalistic 
signs from Fate’s representative, and Jemmy saw a dozen or more 
bull-terriers and their owners dive beneath the encircling rail and 
disappear. 

He bent to pat Boom. ‘“‘ We've passed the first test, old man,” 
he murmured with a choke. 

Boom flung up at him a heartening smile. ‘ Better to come!” 
he seemed to answer. 

On again, round and round—and then another stop. When 
Jemmy looked up this time, he found with a great heart-spring that 
three dogs only besides his own were left to face the ordeal, and the 
judge was beckoning imperiously towards him. Boom also saw it 
and took Jemmy in hand. In a moment he was in the middle of 
the ring, ears slightly pricked, head erect, forelegs straight as gun- 
barrels ; he was one beautiful curved line from his head to tail tip, 
and in his steady dauntless eyes was the look—the typical look—of 
the bull-terrier par excellence : motionless as a white statue ; motion- 
less, but with all the joy of life, all the devil of sport compactly 
leashed in his perfect body. Jemmy stood trembling—the merest 
super. 

The judge crouched to his haunches. Like a lamb, Boom 
permitted his points to be noted—indeed, he almost held his mouth 
open himself when his teeth had to be examined. Presently, with a 
strange gasp, the judge rose to his feet and made a circular sweep 
with his arm. Jemmy thought it was a gesture of disgust, and his 
spirits fell with a drop. Not so Boom; his mother’s blood prompted 
him to wheel about—the judge should see he had nothing to be 
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ashamed of in his hind-quarters. “‘ Run!” came the brusque order, 
and Jemmy found himself in tow of his galloping terrier, like a 
dinghy behind a yacht that speeds before the wind. 

“Number ?”’ asked the judge. 

Jemmy tugged forward his coat-lappet ; he couldn’t speak. In 
his button hole tilted “ No. 137.” The judge jotted it down and 
dismissed them with a nod. 

At the ring-side Boom threw a challenging bark—his first of the 
day—at the remaining three dogs. Jemmy tried to interpret it as he 
led him back to the bench. 


III. 


James O’Hallahan Gay sat beside Boom on the straw-littered 
bench one arm around his neck: in the eyes of both was the 
conqueror’s look. Above their heads was a gallery of flaming cards : 
on four of them was printed “ First Prize,’ and on three the inspiring 
word ‘“ Special’? was emblazoned. Boom, the son of Unknown, 
had carried all before him! In the words of the gentleman with the 
straw in his mouth, he had “ walked through his classes on stilts,” 
But Fate had not done with Jemmy—she sent her emissary, the 
Secretary of the Show, a business-like bustling little man with a 
high staccato voice. Pushing his way through the admiring crowd, 
he confronted No. 137. 

“Please come to my office,” he said. ‘‘ You’re wanted to sign 
papers. Your dog has been claimed.” 

Jemmy’s big, round eyes sought his in wonder. 

“‘ Claimed,” repeated the Secretary, testily. ‘‘ Don’t you unde1- 
stand? £50—is the figure on the catalogue—well, Mr. Thompson of 
Pimlico has put up the money. Your dog’s sold.” 

And Jemmy followed the Secretary. 


IV. 

James O’Hallahan Gay stood, a mournful little figure, in the 
private office of Messrs. Linckenbaum & Donaldson. 

The senior partner was balancing in his fat podgy hand a sheaf 
of £5 Bank of England notes. 

“‘ Jameth,” he said, “ you’re as lucky as a ‘ies mathter at 
a girlth’ thchool. What do you want me to do with the fifty, eh ?” 

“‘T don’t care,” sobbed Jemmy. “I don’t want the money, 
I don’t; I want Boom.” 

“Ye’re no the only one that’s wantin’ that,” commented 
Mr. Donaldson. 

‘Mr. Linckenbaum concurred. ‘“ Aye,” he said, “ the market 
hath been ath flat ath the Fens for the lath month.” 
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Jemmy dried his eyes on his sleeve. “ That there circular,” he 
spluttered, presently. 

Mr. Linckenbaum smiled. ‘Oh, the thircular with our 
recommendations for invethtment,”’ he asked. “ Vell?” 

“T seed on the list,” went on Jemmy, “ that there’s a mine 
called ‘ White Dog.’ ” 

“There is,” agreed Mr. Donaldson; “ but, Jemmy, ye’re no a 
parrson nor a widow-woman that ye should lose ye’re bawbees with 
such-like foolishness. *Twas but advice to clients, ye ken.” 

But Jemmy was firm. “I don’t want the money,” he repeated. 
“Tt’s—it’s the price of my dog; I'll put it into another one. If yer 
please, gentlemen, stick it into the White Dog Mine for me.” He 
broke out crying afresh. 

Mr. Donaldson shrugged his bony shoulders. ‘ Verra well,’ he 
sighed. ‘‘ What was the name again of ye’re wee doggie, Jemmy ? ”’ 

“Boom,” replied Jemmy. 

And the interview ended. 

Jemmy had lost one Boom—Mr. Thompson of Pimlico had left 
the show well pleased with his capture—and Fate thrust another one 
upon him. The Kaffir Market moved uneasily in its sleep, stretched 
its arms, yawned, tumbled out of bed, dressed hastily, tore out of the 
house, and began to yell. Throgmorton Street yelled with it, and 
soon the whole country was yelling with Throgmorton Street. Never 
was such a time known. Fortunes were made and lost in a few 
minutes. Prices would jump while a broker struggled his way from 
one side of the house to the other. Jobbers feared to quote prices. 
And in the van soared ‘‘ White Dogs ’’—or ‘‘ Bow-wows”’ as they 
were familiarly called by the market. 

Throgmorton Street, after closing hours, was a scene to be 
marvelled at—a forest of gesticulating hands, waving hats—a 
bellowing mob; from the chorus of “ Bow-wows” that rent the 
air, the uninformed stranger might readily have deduced hydro- 
phobia. And on the crest of the wave, an uninterested, detached little 
figure, was borne James O’Hallahan Gay ; for Messrs. Linckenbaum 
and Donaldson had taken him at his word and opened a speculative 
account for their office-boy with the price of his lost Boom. Ina 
week Jemmy was worth {1,000—and the clerks began to call him 
Barney Barnato; in a fortnight he touched £1,500, and his name 
changed to Eckstein. Finally, at the end of three weeks, Mr. 
Donaldson informed him that he could clear {£2,000—and 
Mr. Postlethwaite promptly changed his soubriquet to that of 
Sir J. B. Robinson. 

It was at that juncture that Mr. Thompson of Pimlico 
called at the office. 
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His was a terrible grievance ; so he informed Mr. Linckenbaum, 
to whom Jemmy referred him and who willingly took up the case 
for such an important client as James O’Hallahan Gay. The dog 
that the young whipper-snapper had palmed upon him refused to 
be shown, refused to eat, refused even to answer to his name ! 

“ Whipper-snapper,”’ repeated Mr. Linckenbaum in puzzlement. 
“You don’t mean my rethpected client, Mr. Gay, do you ?”’ 

Mr. Thompson of Pimlico intimated that such was his intention. 

“ Thivil wordth,’ murmured Mr. Linckenbaum, as_ though 
ruminating to himself, “ thivil wordth break no boneth. They 
althe, thometimeth, lower the prithe.” 

Mr. Thompson took the hint. ‘What does the young—er 
—gent propose to do ?”’ he asked, sullenly. 

“ Propothals,” replied Mr. Linckenbaum, thoroughly enjoying 
himself ‘‘muth come from your thide.’’ 

“ Look here,’’ cried Mr. Thompson, “ I’ll tell you what I'll do. 
I’ll give the dog back to this whipper—I mean young gent—if he 
will hand over the fifty I gave him. [’ll let him buy him back ; 
now then.”’ 

Jemmy jumped like a trout at a fly. ‘Oh, Mr. Linck——’”’ he 
began, but he was cut short. 

“Jameth,” roared Mr. Linckenbaum, “ you forget youthelf,”’ 
adding, hastily, ‘“‘ Mithter Gay, pray maintain thilenth.” 

Jemmy subsided. 

“To bargain,’ began Mr. Linckenbaum, “is dithtathteful to 
me; a thing foreign to my nature.’ He examined his rings, then 
suddenly, ‘‘ Done for twenty-five,” he struck. 

Mr. Thompson of Pimlico said “‘ No!” then gradually inch by 
inch, pound by pound, he approached Mr. Linckenbaum. At last— 
‘thirty pounds,” gasped the victim; the bargain was struck. 

Mr. Linckenbaum was content with the operation. ‘“ Your 
cheque,” he remarked, “‘will be handed you by my client in 
exchange for the dog. Good-day, thir.”’ 

As the door closed behind him, Jemmy was kissing the fat hand 
of his broker, and Mr. Linckenbaum was looking down at him with 
a very tender expression in his baggy shrewd eyes. 

“Now, sir,” said Jemmy, “ we’ll clear out 0’ White Dogs. That 
boom’s over for me.” 

And it was a curious coincidence that the abstraction of Jemmy’s 
£2,000 from the market inaugurated a slump in the entire circus— 
but more especially in White Dogs. But James O’Hallahan Gay 
became a stockholder in Leeds Corporation, and, as Mr. Donaldson 
remarked, he ‘‘ canna touch the cahpital for five yearrs.” 


TEAL SHOOTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


NEW BRUNSWICK—PAST AND PRESENT 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. J. ROWAN 


THE buffalo has disappeared, so has the pure-blooded Indian as the 
writer knew him some forty or fifty years ago. The prairics of the 
West have completely altered in character. Their beauty formerly 
consisted of illimitable space and a sea of grass often rising the 
height of a man’s knee on horseback. Grass has now given way 
to wheat. Flourishing little ugly towns and more or less prosperous 
homesteads meet the traveller's eye on every side. The iron road 
has effected a marvellous change in the North-West of Canada. 
European tourists and sportsmen rush to the West, passing by the 
older provinces: this from both their points of view is a mistake. 
Some of the older provinces, notably Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Newfoundland have altered too, but the change is not nearly 
so marked as in the West. New Brunswick has perhaps altered the 
least, but even here railways which were non-existent in the writer's 
time now intersect the forest in every direction. The advantage of 
the rail to the sportsman is that it brings him very quickly and 
easily to his hunting ground. The disadvantage, at least to the 
poor sportsman, is that it has trebled the cost of sport. 
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The forest has altered for the worse. Big trees, not pine only, 
but all other sorts, are scarce. The white birch, the glory of the 
Northern forest, whose bark served the backwoodsman for so many 
useful purposes, is not found. The Canadian wooden canoe, 
a good river craft, but inferior in buoyancy and seaworthiness, 
has taken the place of the birch bark canoe. The forest has 
two enemies: fire and the devouring pulping machine which 
masticates and digests the young timber. Indiscriminate chopping 
oi timber, with accompanying piles of brushwood, encourage and 
aggravate forest fires. But the almighty dollar and the progress of 
civilization have not yet destroyed the Canadian forest. The big 
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rivers still roll on, the gorgeous autumn tints are still there, and a 
thousand New Brunswick lakes reflect the surrounding hills. 

The moose is probably more plentiful in New Brunswick at 
present than anywhere else. Up to about twenty years ago this 
fine beast was killed in season and out of season, chiefly in early 
spring, when the deep snow was crusted over with a sheet of ice 
through which the heavy animal sank over its hocks, and became an 
easy victim to the hunter on snow shoes. Now this is altered. 
Government, realising that the moose constitutes one of the great 
attractions to the province, and that sport is a source of wealth, 
takes steps to protect the game. 
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OPEN SEASON : 


Moose .. ..  .. from Septembei 15 to November 30 
Caribou 

Deer 

Partridge 

Ducks and Geese . from September I ‘to December I 
Snipe and Wondoosk 

Beaver .. Killing absolutely prohibited until July I, , 1912 


LICENCE DUTY FOR NON-RESIDENTS : 


Moose, caribou and deer .. .. .. 
Licence limits holder to one bull moose, one e bull caribou, 
and two deer in one open season. 

Licence for deer only... .. . 
Licence to trap fur-bearing animals vie’ 


The law prohibits the killing of a cow or calf moose at any time, 
and there is a close season for bulls from November 30 to September 
15 in following year. The sportsman must also be accompanied by a 
licensed guide, who is bound under heavy penalties to see that the 
game laws are not transgressed. These regulations are more or less 
enforced, and as a consequence moose have greatly increased in 
number. 

The pulping machine, too, that tree devourer, to a certain 
extent caters for the moose. As a result of cutting down the spruce, 
nature steps in and provides a succession of crops, causing poplar, 
moosewood, dogwood, alder and other timber on which moose browse, 
to spring up to replace the old forest. This luxuriant second growth 
makes travelling through the forest even more difficult than 
it used to be. The licensed guide will now contract to supply the 
sportsman with all necessary stores and comforts as well as with 
a moose, and thus save all trouble to the wealthy sportsman. In 
fact, killing a moose is now merely a question of dollars. In the old 
days it was different ; then it was a question of woodcraft and skill. 
The guides are now white men, each of them knows his own district 
and has paths cut through the bush and shanties built for his patrons. 
But in knowledge of woodcraft, in the art of tracking and still- 
hunting, in skill in calling, the white man is not in it with the old 
Indian hunter. The present system does away with much of the 
charm of hunting and to a certain extent vulgarises the forest ; but 
it has saved the moose fiom the fate of the buffalo and affords a 
source of revenue to the province. 

Moose calling is really a fine art. The writer, who has had a 
great deal of experience in moose hunting, has in the course of his 
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life known only about four men, all Indians, who brought the art to 
perfection. True, in certain circumstances the merest bungler can 
bring up a bull moose. The noise made by peeling a sheet of bark off 
a birch tree has often done it. The Cree Indian carries the bone of 
a moose’s shoulder blade, which he rubs against a tree and sometimes 
succeeds in bringing up a quarrelsome bull. ‘ Calling” is regarded 
by some, often by men who have never tried it, as playing it rather 
low down on the moose, taking advantage of his tenderest feelings 
to lure him to destruction. The writer regards it as one of the most 
alluring forms of sport. The moose caller pits his knowledge of 
woodcraft, his skill and intelligence, against the instinct and senses 
of one of the shyest animals in the world. Hunter and hunted are 
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fairly matched, and it must not be forgotten that this is the only 
way, bar accident, by which a magnificent trophy can be secured. 
The calling season may be said to begin on September 15 and 
end on October 15, but it is at its best for only about ten days or a 
fortnight between these dates. 

The surroundings of moose calling are charming. A person 
who has not seen the Canadian forest in the glory of a September 
day does not know what a beautiful place the world is. The spot 
selected by the caller is usually a lake, beaver dam, or other open 
space in the forest, and if it can be approached by canoe so much 
the better, as water leaves no tracks to scare the moose, whose sense 
of smell is simply marvellous. So is his sense of hearing. The 
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drumming of a cock partridge (ruffed grouse) he recognises as a 
sound natural to the woods. By the whirr of its wings when 
suddenly put up he recognises the presence of an enemy. The best 
time for calling is near the close of a September day when the 
shadows begin to lengthen. If in reply to the long-drawn-out cry 
of the supposed cow the grunt of a bull in the distance be heard, 
the caller simply sits still. Instinct enables the moose to go straight 
to the spot whence the noise proceeded. Intense silence 
prevails, broken occasionally by the drumming of a partridge or 
the splash of a kingfisher in the water; a little later the musquash 
comes out, and the hooting of an owl or the barking of a fox may 
be heard. Twilight is short and the caller must try again. The 
artist knows that this is the critical call; he gives it shorter than 
the first and muffled by putting the mouth of the horn close to the 
water or ground. If successful the bull approaches noiselessly. 
How he manages to move without noise through thick timber with 
his clumsy action and huge antlers carried back over his withers is 
a mystery. It now becomes a question of daylight. Will he come 
into the open before night closes? Bulky as the moose is, nature 
has so arranged his colouring that in the shadow of the forest it is 
very hard to distinguish his form. As a last resource the hunter fills 
his horn with water and pours it out slowly. 

Though his approach is absolutely noiseless the moose, if fired 
at, whether missed or wounded, goes off with a great crashing and 
splashing. If hit late in the evening the hunter knows it is useless 
to follow, so he boils his kettle and waits till morning, when it is hoped 
the moose will be found dead not too far off. If the moose does not 
come before dark, there are two courses open to the caller, viz: 
either to wait fireless and comfortless through the chill September 
night till daylight on the chance of a shot, or to give it up as a bad 
job for the evening. The writer has tried both plans and recommends 
the latter. The licence duty of fifty dollars seems fair enough 
provided two heads were allowed instead of one. The sportsman, 
especially if young and new to the game, will probably loose off 
his gun at the first chance, and if he bags a young or inferior head 
and meets a superb one on the following day, he must either break 
the law or lose the chance of a lifetime. The antlers of the moose 
resemble those of the old Irish elk. Specimens have been got in 
New Brunswick five feet across from tip to tip. In Alaska it is 
said they have been known to reach six feet. 

The woodland caribou is a much finer animal than his congener 
of Hudson Bay. It abounds still in New Brunswick ; in fact, the 
caribou is the one species of animal on the continent of America 
that has held its own. No other animal comes less into contact with 
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civilization. Its food is the lichen which hangs from the spruce trees 
and grows on rocks even in the frozen North. The formation of its 
hoofs enables it to travel on snow and ice. The first fall of snow in 
New Brunswick is the best time to hunt the caribou. They do not 
shed their antlers so early as the moose, and good heads can be got 
as late as Christmas. The close time for caribou in New Brunswick 
is the same as that for the moose. The writer thinks this is a mistake ; 
the open season might be extended, for the caribou is better enabled 
than the moose to protect itself. In one respect only does the 
caribou evince any sign of stupidity, and that is when a herd is 
stalked and the leader dropped dead in its tracks. The remainder 
of the herd then appear paralyzed with fear and make no effort to 
escape. The writer on two different occasions, shooting with a 
muzzle-loader, has bagged three animals out of a herd. The number 
now to be killed by one gun is limited by law, and that is as it 
should be. 

The Virginian deer, which formerly was a rare animal only found 
in some of the southern parts of the province, now abounds 
everywhere. The beaver, too, partly owing to protection and partly 
to the decay of the trapper, has increased and multiplied to such 
an extent that beaver dams and houses can now be inspected by 
the curious within easy driving distance of some of the towns. The 
supply of food, owing to the great growth of underwood, has 
increased. The writer has seen trees fourteen inches in diameter 
felled by beaver; but when he can get them the beaver prefers 
young, succulent trees three or four inches in diameter, such as 
alder, dogwood and poplar. Unlike the pulper, he only eats the 
bark. There is good wild fowl shooting in the province. The Brent 
goose keeps to the sea coast, but the Canada goose has to go inland 
for fresh water once at least in the twenty-four hours and gives a 
chance to the flight shooter. The black duck (dusky duck) is a very 
sporting bird and an excellent one on the table. Modern weapons 
may have tended to thin their number, but still they are 
numerous all over the province, some home bred, and many 
others emigrants from the North. Fair bags of snipe and wood- 
cock may sometimes be made, but great local knowledge is 
required for this sport. 

But what makes New Brunswick the best all-round sporting 
province in the Dominion is the fishing. Trout hardly count, 
though they run large and are very plentiful. They are from the 
sportsman’s point of view too easy to catch. Small flies or large, 
live bait or artificial, these voracious salmonide take all equally 
well. They are sadly in need of education. The scientific angler 
may use the finest tackle, enjoy some thrills, and amuse the trout 
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more, but the man who uses coarse tackle will beat him hands 
down. Asa rule none of us care about placing unnecessary obstacles 
in our way. The writer has only known one person—a lady—who 
invariably rode at the stiffest part of the fence for choice. But 
there is no accounting for taste, and there is nothing to prevent 
the angler in New Brunswick from using drawn gut and a six-ounce 
rod. Salmon fishing, however, is a different matter. No rivers in 
the world are better than those that drain New Brunswick. First 
in New Brunswick, and probably equal to any in the world, must 
be placed the Restigouche. The writer was among the first, if not 
the very first, who fished this noble stream. He was informed by 
some of the people who knew everything that it was no use going on 
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what was then a long and troublesome journey to the Restigouche, 
as the salmon there did not take the fly. He found, on the contrary, 
the best and most sporting fishing he has ever had in his life. 

Two Micmacs poled him up the river in their bark canoe. One 
of them, of whom more anon, examined the tackle, shook his head 
and said: “ Possible trout, no possible salmon.’ Restigouche fish 
run large; 201b. is, or was, about the average, and Andrew had 
never seen a salmon hooked ; but he was a man of sporting instinct 
and in a very short time became a perfect gillie and an expert with 
the gaff. Now this fine river, and, in fact, all New Brunswick, has 
become a playground for wealthy Americans. One wonders if this 
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acquisitive people will be allowed to mop up New Brunswick as in 
the earlier part of the last century they were allowed by the 
ignorance and carelessness of our Home Authorities to mop up the 
greater part of Maine. 

And this gives rise to the larger question: “ Will Canada 
eventually be absorbed by its great neighbour ?’’ With a frontier 
of 2,000 miles, merely a geographical line, stretching across the 
continent, with wealthy Americans making a playground of Canada 
and thousands of hard-fisted American farmers annually making 
their homes in it, attracted by a better soil and better conditions 
of life, many people are inclined to answer this question in 
the affirmative. The writer does not take this view. Canadian 
politicians, like politicians all the world over, grab all they can for 
themselves ; but when it comes to a question of country, of Canada 
for the Canadians, they are sound. We all know servants who will 
line their own pockets but allow no one else to plunder their master. 
Canadians are a patriotic people and believe in the future of their 
country. They know the possibilities of Canada: already one of 
the greatest food-producing countries of the world, it has the biggest 
forests in the world, great mineral wealth, magnificent water power, 
fine harbours and inland water-ways, and, in fact, every natural 
advantage combined with a great railway system. The recent 
refusal of Canada to accept the reciprocity treaty tends to confirm 
the writer in his opinion. 

The pure-blooded Indian has disappeared like the buffalo: 
not only the Indian of the plains, but the Indian of the forest also : 
the Micmac who lived on the sea coast, and the Milicete who lived 
in the interior of New Brunswick, and with him has disappeared the 
perfection of woodcraft. The forest Indian was not a warrior like 
the Blackfoot ; he was a man who lived in the forest, and who under- 
stood the life of the forest and the ways of the creatures who shared 
it with him. The last pure Indian the writer knew was a 
Micmac named Andrew Julien, who lived, or rather kept his family, 
in the Indian Reserve at the mouth of the Restigouche. Taciturnity 
is a characteristic of the American Indian, and Andrew was taciturn, 
- so much so that during the day-time the writer could never get an 
answer out of him. At night, after the day’s work was over—after 
supper, when the camp fire burnt bright and pipes were lit— 
Andrew became cheerful and almost talkative. Well, that is the 
way with many of us; when the day’s work is over and night draws 
near, many of us become loquacious—this, at least, must be the 
writer’s excuse if he becomes prosy. 

Andrew never touched the fire-water of the pale-face, knowing 
the deadly effect drink has on men of his blood. Neither did he 
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farm. When the writer once asked him why he did not grow 
potatoes, the reply was: “One time me buy one barrel good 
potatoes for one dollar, me plant ‘em, next fall me dig one barrel 
very bad potatoes, me farm no more.” He was a child of the forest, 
he could not farm. In the summer he fished with torch and spear 
and hunted the rest of the year. He did not go for his enemy with 
the scalping knife, he met him with his own weapons. His enemies 
were store keepers in general who sold on credit at exorbitant 
prices and bought his furs at half their value. Andrew’s whole life 
was spent in dodging store keepers. It was a case of diamond cut 
diamond, but Andrew generally got the best of it. 


HUNTER’S CAMP 


From a Sketch by the Author 


Well known as a successful trapper and hunter, he was generally 
able to get stores on credit at the mouth of some river; but instead 
of returning at the end of his hunt by the same route, he portaged 
and came down another river, sold his furs for cash to some other 
store keeper and left the first one in the lurch. The writer found 
this out by accident. He happened to be camped on the New 
Brunswick bank of the Restigouche, and Andrew frequently came 
to take him out on fishing or shooting trips. On these occasions 
instead of landing and helping to load the canoe, he lay two or three 
lengths off till the camping equipage was all piled on the beach, 
then he would shove in, hastily load his cargo and be off. This 
somewhat annoyed the writer, but he knew his man well enough 
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to ask no questions. He knew the reasons for this conduct would 
come out, and so they did at the usual time for conversation. 

‘“‘ Loween’’—this was his name for the writer—“‘ you savvy why 
I no help carry stuff to canoe? Store keeper over there very hard 
man. Suppose he catch me, sartin Andrew go jail; no hunt no 
more this fall.”’ 

On another occasion he brought to camp a bagful of steel traps. 
The explanation came at the usual time. ‘‘ Loween, you see these 
steel traps? Lexy he steal two traps from me three falls back ; 
now Andrew got all Lexy’s traps.” But Andrew had his own code 
of morality. To a friend he was bon camarade. Often for weeks at 
a time he had sole charge of the writer’s guns and camp equipage 
and never was there as much as a pint pot missing. 

Amongst themselves the old Indians were most kind and 
helpful; when one man had moose meat all his neighbours had 
meat, too. Of course, they never got rich, but Andrew kept 
his own family in plenty. The world wants the Indian no more. 
We now have the ceaseless “‘ Hullo!” of the telephone, the ocean 
liner that takes us across the Atlantic in fewer hours than it took 
the old navigators days, the flying man, and the submarine boat ; 
nevertheless, there are minds so constituted that none of these 


wonders quite make up for the loss of the aboriginal man and the 
charm of the primitive life. 
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A RUSSIAN TROIKA 


THE HORSE SHOW SEASON 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 
Photographs by International Horse Shows, Ltd. 


EARLY in the present year I was impressed by a statement which 
appeared in responsible quarters to the effect that a marked shortage 
of horses was being experienced in Austria and Hungary. Here it 
was that Great Britain obtained a large number of the remounts 
which did duty in times of stress in the South African war. Italy 
has now in her turn gone to Austria-Hungary in order to replenish 
her stock of military horses, which is being steadily drained by the 
war in Tripoli, but she finds that the supplies at the disposal of her 
neighbours are this time not equal to the demands. Does not this 
remind us in a singularly forceful manner of the paramount necessitv 
of keeping up our own supply ? Supposing the Moroccan trouble 
last summer had reached a climax which would have tested our 
military resources to the last man available for foreign service. 
Supposing, in that event, we had been called upon to despatch an 
enormous quantity of troops, mounted as well as infantry, to the 
Continent. One can readily imagine the urgent request for horses 
in this country that would have ensued, and at the same time one 
fears that it would not have been adequately met at home in these 
days when motor-traction (which can never replace horses in time 
of war) is driving many of our general utility horses off the road. 
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I will not pursue this phase of the great horse question at any 
length, because it is not, perhaps, strictly germane to the title of 
this article ; yet there is obviously an important connection between 
horse supply and horse shows. One can go so far as to assert that 
the system of shows is one that is inseparable from the success 
of the breeding of horses (apart from bloodstock). We look to our 
shows to fix the type—in other words, the right make and shape— 
in light and heavy horses, just as we look to the racecourse to set 
the best standards of speed and endurance. Shows provide an 
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invaluable object-lesson for breeders, and without them it is question- 
able whether breeds like the Shire or the Hackney would have 
flourished. Nearly all grades of horses (except those which are used 
for the purposes of sport) have their numbers to a large extent 
threatened by the motor cars, so is there not a greater need than ever 
before for the encouragement of the shows, where public interest in 
horses can be maintained and breeders substantially encouraged to 
further efforts ? It was not one hour before the time of vital need 
that the Government decided to devote a good round sum for the 
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purposes of the encouragement of horse-breeding. The Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries have the handling of the money in question, 
and as they have the assistance of a strong and thoroughly repre- 
sentative advisory council of practical people, it is probable that 
great benefits will ultimately accrue to the horse-breeding industry. 
Meanwhile, the various show societies are going on under much 
the same conditions as before, with the exception that the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society has rightly widened its scope under the new 
title of the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding 
Society. The Board of Agriculture are promoting the usual show of 
thoroughbred sires at Islington in conjunction with that Society, and 
it is satisfactory to see that better inducements are offered to stallion- 
owners than was the case last year, when the entry for the fifty 
King’s Premiums was lamentably poor alike in numbers and class. 
The truth is that the cash value of good, sound thoroughbred horses 
has increased so much in late years that owners can no longer bring 
the same class of stallions into competition for the Premiums as 
was attracted to the shows of the Royal Commission on Horse- 
breeding ten or twelve years ago. Thus the improved monetary 
consideration attaching to the Premiums was inevitable unless the 
entire system was to become utterly farcical, and I think that even 
better conditions than those of 1912 will have to be put forward at 
Islington before we shall get the superior stallions in the ring such 
as Should be placed at the disposal of farmer breeders. However, 
the Board of Agriculture have started promisingly in their new 
department, and there is every hope that much good will ultimately 
result from the grant which they are now administering, especially 
as I understand the Board intend to establish a scheme to buy 
good-class stallions and re-sell them at a reduced figure on the 
condition that the horses remain at home. This system works well 
on the Continent, and I should be glad to see it given a trial here. 
The spring shows at Islington are being held in their usual order. 
The first of them, that under the auspices of the Shire Horse Society, 
will be in progress by the time this issue reaches its readers. The 
Shire breed now holds an extraordinarily strong position, for while 
the place of these fine animals in commercial directions is being 
largely usurped in the towns by heavy motor lorries, there is still 
a great demand for well-bred heavy horses for agricultural and other 
general purposes. There is no breed which a farmer living on the 
right land can so safely count upon taking up with profit as the 
Shire. On the other hand, the Hackney Horse Society is in a less 
happy condition. Mr. Frank Euren, its energetic secretary, tells me 
that he has a satisfactory entry, and is looking forward to a good 
show. There should be mentioned, too, the undoubted fact that 
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there is a healthy demand for the best Hackneys, and high prices 
are still realised by them in the sale-ring. But when the question 
is regarded less superficially, one fancies there is an under-current 
denoting that all is not well with the Hackney Society, despite the 
fact that it boasts more than two thousand members. They have 
just made sundry alterations in the schedule for their London show, 
including the elimination of classes for harness horses over six years 
old, and also for stallions in harness. These alterations have drawn 
forth a storm of criticism from members, and unpleasant suggestions 
and thinly-veiled innuendoes affecting the management of the 
Society have appeared in the live stock papers. Are not these 
regrettable recriminations a sign of the times? Instead of blaming 
the Council of the Society the critics should bear in mind that the 
hackney horse more than any other breed has suffered by the 
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competition of the motor, and it would be amazing if the effect of 
that competition did not show itself in some shape or form. 
Following the display of thoroughbred stallions come the 
hunters. It seems rather an anomaly that in London or elsewhere 
there should be riding classes for hunters in which the horses are not 
asked to clear a moderate brush fence in order to prove their quali- 
fications for the title they bear. In the opinion of many people it is 
ridiculous to give prizes at shows to hunters that cannot jump. 
One wonders, again, whether at hunter shows something cannot be 
done to place a limit upon the almost indefinite success of one or 
two particularly striking animals like Broadwood, who keep their 
form year after year and beat all the young horses every time, much 
to the discouragement of all exhibitors save the lucky owners of 
those champions. In racing there is a system of penalties by which 
one horse who has already gained a fair share of laurels is handicapped 
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in proportion to the number and importance of his successes. 
But at the majority of shows there is no obstacle of this kind to 
impede one horse from monopolising the chief honours. Would it 
not be fair to all concerned if no horses in saddle were shown over 
six years old, excepting in certain champion classes , and even then 
not over seven years old? Obviously, the monopoly of prizes to 
which I have alluded is a very bad thing for hunter shows. Another 
reform which in my opinion should strongly be insisted on is that 
no horse be shown unless his exhibitor furnishes a description with 
the entry. The laxity of show secretaries in-permitting entries to be 
made without the name or even the colour or sex of the horses 
opens the way to grave abuses. 

After the hunters at Islington we shall have the ponies. This year 
the Polo and Riding Pony Society has the advantage of the presidency 
of the Earl of Lonsdale, who never regards such an office as a sinecure ; 
but I am afraid he will not be able to assist at this London show, owing 
to his absence in Beunos Aires. I must confess to some disappointment 
in the progress of the Polo and Riding Pony Society, for while its 
“Stud Book” has gradually increased, we find the breeding classes 
at Islington and other shows supported almost entirely by Sir John 
Barker, Mr. Tresham Gilbey, and one or two others. These breeders 
have undoubtedly produced a polo pony to type, and perhaps they 
will be even more successful now that the maximum height of stallions 
has been increased ; but the proportion of polo-bred ponies among 
those used by first-class players is by no means so large as it ought 
to be in view of the work of the ruling spirits of the Polo and Riding 
Pony Society, extending now over many years. Some ponies played 
in recent International matches were bred on the lines laid down 
by the Society, but there should be more of them to justify the 
long-sustained efforts to produce the right sort. 

While on the subject of ponies, I may state that my attention 
has been called to the very poor chances which Welsh ponies are 
given at shows. “‘ There is hardly one show out of Wales,” says one 
exhibitor of this breed, “‘ where it is possible to show a Welsh pony, 
and yet we find classes for Shetlands, which are not half as useful 
in work, and are no good at all as a foundation stock for breeding 
useful ponies. The Welsh Pony and Cob Society do all they can, 
but they have not the funds to extend their prizes, and it rests with 
show committees to give a helping hand. The classes might be for 
saddle or harness, but in the former case high action must not be 
allowed. I think it is a ridiculous sight at shows when hackneys 
are shown under saddle. Only one thing is more absurd, and that 
is the man perched on the hackney’s back!” 

The same correspondent has some very harsh remarks on the 
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showing of hackneys. ‘‘ Personally I am of opinion,” she writes, 
“that showing hackneys has entirely become a dealers’ game. It 
is not one for an amateur, and I am giving it up after this season, 
as are one or two other amateurs I know. The trickery and cor- 
ruption are too flagrant, and the judging can very seldom be called 
unbiassed. To anyone who is fond of the sport of driving a fast 
fine-actioned horse or pony this state of things is intolerable, and 
forces amateurs out of it. I may compare the state of things at 
present in the show-ring to the state of steeplechasing before the 
National Hunt Committee came into existence, and I think that 
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until some strong, unprejudiced body takes the whole question of 
shows in hand in the same way, things will go from bad to worse.” 
These are severe criticisms, but they are made by an exhibitor whose 
ponies have been seen at most of the best shows, and they indicate 
at least that there is considerable dissatisfaction at the management 
of shows in some quarters. 

The central event around which the horse-show season may now 
be said to revolve is the International Show at Olympia, which after 
passing stubbornly through the melancholy season of I910, gave 
us a display last summer worthy of Coronation year. In every 
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direction the show was a bumper, and it seems to be so firmly 
established that there is no reason why it should not go on 
triumphantly. No less than £13,000 was distributed in prizes at 
Olympia last June, and as the directors now feel that they have 
reached the “best possible’’ in this direction, the same amount 
will again be offered. There is every reason to believe that the 
entries will show no decline, many of the leading exhibitors abroad 
having expressed their intention of competing again. Among the 
home exhibitors, Mr. Walter Winans may not be so largely repre- 
sented as usual, as his energies will be rather divided. For one 
thing, he has been selected by the United States Olympic Games 
Committee to shoot for the U.S.A. at the games at Stockholm, so 
he thinks he will be “ too busy practising with revolver, rifle and 
duelling pistol to be able to do much horse-showing in England this 
year.”” In addition, he has thirty-two trotters in training in Vienna 
for the races this year, two of them being entered in the Trotting 
Derby, value {2,000. Mr. Winans is proud of a little three-year-old 
in his stables who can show a thirty-mile-an-hour speed for a short 
distance. 

There are, of course, still a number of high-class show horses 
at Surrenden Park, and no doubt they will be allowed to take their 
chance in various classes. Mr. Winans has promised to send one of 
his Russian troikas to the Paris Horse Show. The team, if one can 
use that expression, will consist of the American trotter Captain 
Fullerton (record 2 minutes 20 seconds for the mile) in the shafts, 
and the thoroughbreds Tantalus and Fascination as _ gallopers. 
They are a chestnut team and have special Russian harness even 
prettier and more elaborate than Mr. Winans showed at Olympia 
last year. The show of Russian troikas and droshkies was undoubt- 
edly one of the most interesting features of the show. The picturesque 
vehicles and trappings, the stirring movement of the horses when 
going at top speed, and the good coachmanship of the stolid drivers 
in their enormously padded coats, all took the fancy of the crowd. 

An interesting incident in which the troikas were concerned was 
the marriage of one of the Russian officers, Captain Bertren, who 
competed in the jumping competitions. The lady to whom he was 
to be married was also in London at the time, and, arising out of a 
little pleasant chaffing, it was quickly arranged that the wedding 
should take place during the show. All the Russian carriages were 
requisitioned to carry the wedding party from Olympia to the 
chapel of the Russian Embassy in Welbeck Street. The Russian 
drivers had no knowledge of the direction they were to take, so 
taxi-cabs were hired for the purpose of leading the way. The taxi 
chauffeurs put on the speed, and the drivers, not to be left behind, 
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sent their horses along at their best pace, with the result that 
passers-by saw as exhilarating and as pretty a spectacle of its kind as 
has ever passed in the streets of London, 

Nearly all the chief attractions of the big show at Olympia 
have been retained, and there is no reason why the jumping classes, 
which have provoked such interest and excitement in the past, should 
not be as successful as before. After the experiences of past years 
I am much afraid that we cannot look forward with any confidence 
to the performances of English officers in this department. English 
hunters, with the exception of Harriet, Alice, Prussian Eagle, and 
a few other performers, seemingly cannot be made to fill the very 
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special and peculiar requirements of show-ring jumping in the 
electric light. Perhaps they are so well accustomed to the different 
jumps encountered in the hunting-field that they cannot be brought 
to realise the importance of cleanly clearing an obstacle which falls 
to the ground with the slightest knock. Our officers also do not 
care to go to the extreme measures of leg-rapping which are in 
vogue in Continental schools for jumping. Perhaps, again, the 
class of horse used by our officers is not good enough; though I 
know one or two of them (privately owned) who will carry a 14st. 
man to the front in a brisk forty minutes with hounds over a 
well-fenced country. Whatever the true reason for our failure in 
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these jumping competitions may be, the results have clearly been a 
little wounding to our amour propre, the main consolation we have 
being that our soldiers when taking their amusements are more 
profitably employed in hunting and polo than they would be in 
teaching their horses the tricks of the show-ring. 

A minor alteration, by the way, is to be made in the post and 
rails and similar jumps. Instead of the long lath which is placed 
upon the top rail and can be brought down by a touch, the rail will 
be made in sections, each one of which will be moved when it is 
rapped by the horse, and will count as a half-fault. The King 
George V. Gold Cup, for jumping over the course by a military 
officer of any nationality in uniform, is likely to again arouse the 
keenest interest. The trophy is at present held by Russia, Captain 
Dimitri d’Exe, of the Russian Cuirassiers of the Guard, having won 
it last year on Piccollo, another Russian and a Belgian officer being 
equal reserves. So far as can be gathered at present, Russia, 
Germany, France, Belgium, the U.S.A., and the United Kingdom 
are almost certain to compete for the cup. The Argentine will also 
probably be represented, but this cannot be definitely stated until 
Lord Lonsdale sends word from Buenos Aires. Enquiries as to 
the conditions of the class have also been made by the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The Italians will not be represented this year 
owing to the war in Tripoli; and it may be mentioned that 
arrangements were being made for a contingent of Turkish officers 
to compete at Olympia, but here again this has been placed completely 
out of the question by the hostilities in Northern Africa. It may 
be recalled that there were no fewer than ror entries for the King 
George Cup last year, and seven nations competed for the King 
Edward VII. Gold Cup, which is for jumping over the course by 
teams of three officers of the same nationality. France proved 
successful here, with Russia reserve. This was the second French 
success in three years, and if they can put up a third victory the 
beautiful trophy will become their own property, so naturally they 
are exceedingly keen to score again this summer. 

An officer who brings a very clever jumper to Olympia can 
enjoy a most lucrative time, as is shown by Lieut. J. M. du Sel’s 
record last year. In addition to forming one of the successful team 
in the King Edward Cup competition, he took with his horse, 
L’Ami II. the sum of £54 in the first competition, {10 in the third, 
£54 in the fourth, £85 in the fifth, {100 and a cup worth £60 in the 
seventh, and {100 and a £50 cup in the Champion class, which 
gives a total of {513—not at all bad for one show and one 
horse. 

Next to the jumping nothing aroused more interest at Olympia 
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than the coaching competitions. The success alike of the Coaching 
Marathon and the Coaching Corinthian was something to marvel at, 
and significantly suggested that the days of the four-in-hand have 
not yet gone by. We have been told so repeatedly that coaching is 
a dead-letter that the entry of no fewer than thirty teams at 
Olympia was in its way an eye-opener, and must have been 
especially cheering to breeders of high-class coaching horses. 
Twelve coaches took part in the Marathon competition from 
Hampton Court to Olympia, an unqualified success, with the 
exception that those competitors who drove genuine road coaches 
grumbled that coaches and horses which had never done any stage 
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work were allowed to take the road against them. There certainly 
appears to be a looseness about the conditions of the Marathon 
which may lead to discontentment. According to the schedule, the 
class is simply for “‘ road coaches,” and though no specified road 
service is mentioned, the owners of the stage coaches are of the 
opinion that the competition should be confined to them. However, 
if any such notion was entertained last summer, it was dispelled 
by the appearance at the meet at Hampton Court of two coaches 
carrying no sort of lettering to denote stage work, and one of them 
was destined to take first prize—that of Judge Moore, who with an 
amazingly fast team of pure-bred American trotting horses 
performed the journey in 45 minutes; very quick time when it is 
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remembered that the traffic was rather congested in the neighbour- 
hood of Hammersmith. Second went to Mr. E. H. Brown’s team 
of chestnuts in the famous old “‘ Perseverance ’’; and here one may 
interpolate a word of regret that Mr. Brown, one of the staunchest 
supporters of coaching, has passed away since that time. The 
Corinthian, from which professional drivers are barred, is a more 
sedate affair than the Marathon, consisting of a drive from the 
Show to Ranelagh, a pleasant dinner in its old-world club-house, and 
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then the journey in the late evening back to Olympia. The com- 
petition is altogether a charming one for those who take part in it, 
and the strength of the entry is not to be wondered at. Last year 
the winner was Mr. E. Colston with a magnificent team of black- 
browns. 

Among interesting new features at Olympia will be sundry polo 
pony competitions, which are certain to appeal to the public taste. 
In addition to a couple of bending races there will be ‘“ musical 
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chairs,’ a very popular item at all polo gymkhanas. There are two 
volo ball competitions, and a jumping class for ponies not exceeding 
15 hands, to carry a minimum weight of 8st. In other departments 
of the show the Haute Ecole class is to be revived. I learn that 
Mr. William Foster will again have a very strong string of Mel-Valley 
ponies to show at Olympia, and hopes to win the pony novice class, 
which he has won every year since the show began. In addition to 
the ponies Mr. Foster has Mel-Valley’s King George, which he sent 
to the National Show in New York in November. He won his class 
there and was reserve champion horse in the show, although he is 
under 15 hands. Such gorgeous decorative effects have been 
produced in the past at Olympia that it is difficult to imagine any 
improvement upon them, but the details which Mr. J. W. Ashby 
gives me indicate that the big building will be as beautiful as ever. 
A lovely garden scheme has been evolved, and the balustrade of the 
Royal terrace is to be a real Sicilian marble. 

It is perhaps regrettable that the opening week of the show 
should clash with the Ascot meeting, but in view of the requirements 
of the Naval and Military Tournament on one side and those of the 
Royal Agricultural Show at Newcastle on the other, the date which has 
been selected—June 17 to 2g—was the only suitable time available. 
Entries are to close on May 9. The Richmond Horse Show is to be 
brought off on June 13 and 14, and there is every reason to expect 
another great success, if the weather be kind. The customary 
ambitious programme, including a Marathon competition, has been 
arranged, and it is pleasant to know that the show of Richmond 
instead of detracting from the success of the great display at 
Olympia adds to its interest. The preliminary canter which 
many of the horses have at Richmond, besides being exceedingly 
attractive in itself, serves to whet our appetite for the glories of 
the International. 


CHIENS DE CHASSE 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“Un monsieur désire des rats; 2frs. la douzaine. S’adresser & 
Monsieur Dodds, Villa Rosa.” 

The world of Caicagese read the advertisement in the front 
(and only) sheet of that famous weekly print, La Nation. It caught 
its breath—read it a second and a third time. Before the bulging 
eyes of every man, woman and child rose visions of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. For amid the fauna of the little mountain 
town, that domestic scavenger, the rat, was easily first. In the 
wretched tumbledown tenements it was a familiar friend: it watched 
with beady eye the family as they sat round the basin of polenta, 
it scampered over their pallets at night. But this freemasonery 
woke no compunction in the breasts of its destroyers—as one man, 
the town rose to the massacre. The morning following the issue 
of the dazzling offer saw basket after basket of defunct rats flowing 
in at the gates of the Villa Rosa. 

Conjecture as to their destiny was rife, but the bulk of opinion 
inclined to the dictum of Pietro Cialdini: 

“Without doubt it is to make their skins into a garment. See 
you, in their frozen land the English require so many millions of 
furs that all large animals have already been slain to supply them. 
A little while ago I read that they had fallen back upon the mole, 
now it is the hour of the rat.” 

“ Sicuro ’’—“ Si, si’’—“ Sicurissimo.”” general chorus of 
assent, only broken by the remonstrant murmur of Gian the berger : 
““ Madmen that these English are! Why in the name of a hundred 
little devils do they not employ the skin of the sheep ? ” 

“What! What! Dead!’ From the inside of the villa came 
a roar of wrath followed by a pause of consternation. On the 
verandah suddenly appeared the stout person and roseate face of 
Monsieur Dodds. He looked down for a moment upon the brimming 
baskets, cast a glance at the serious countenances upturned to his, 
then staggered back, and, laying hold of a pillar, abandoned himself 
to helpless mirth. . 
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“Stanley! Hi! Stanley! Here!” he shouted, gaspingly, 
between the spasms. ‘“‘ Look, look! Dead/’’ Again incapable of 
speech, he waved a limp hand towards the gravely surprised faces. 

“What!” Stanley ran out upon the balcony, gave one down- 
ward look, then threw himself upon a long chair and rolled from 
side to side in a convulsion of merriment. 

“ Messieurs,” Pietro Cialdini’s dignified accents betrayed more 
than a hint of offence, a fire was beginning to kindle in the depths 
of his dark eyes, “ will it please you to say in what we have erred 
and become matter for ridicule ?” 

An ominous murmur rose from the crowd. 

“Look out,’’ muttered Stanley, suddenly sobered, “ these 
Corsicans have their knives into you in less than no time.” 

Dodds’s face became instantly solemn; he bent courteously 
over the rail: ‘‘ You have doubtless come, my friends, in response 
to my advertisement in La Nation?” 

“Si, signor.”’ 

“ Just so—and I thank you for your promptitude. It is entirely 
through my negligence that a small misunderstanding has arisen. 
Let me, then, explain a little. In effect I most foolishly omitted to 
say that it was dive rats which I desired. And for this reason: I 
have, as you observe, a dog ’’—he indicated a fox-terrier which was 
excitedly surveying the scene. ‘‘ My friend, here,’’ he laid his hand 
on Stanley’s shoulder, ‘‘ also possesses a dog. Between us a dispute 
has arisen as to which animal is the more expeditious in the slaying 
of rats. To decide the affair, as you will readily understand, a 
certain number of the quarry is necessary. Hence the advertise- 
ment. Voila! you see it all. Naturally, my friends, I shall wish 
to make some little recompense for all the trouble you have given 
yourselves. And first—here, Giuseppe, fetch wine for these gentle- 
men, for all of us. So much talking truly parches the throat.” 

* * * * * : 

“The sport, monsieur, I adore it! It gives me sorrow at the 
heart to think that my compatriots make so little of the incom- 
parable resources of our island.’’ A tear stole gently down Pietro 
Cialdini’s sallow cheek as he absent-mindedly filled his capacious 
tumbler for the sixth time. “Figure to yourself, signor, that in 
Ajaccio at this moment there is a company of most noble animals, 
veritable dogs of the chase, who are without a home, without a 
master.” 

““ What species of dog ?”’ asked Monsieur Dodds. 

“True dogs of the chase, of most noble family, imported at 
vast expense from the continent by a distinguished officer of the 
French Army in order to chase the fox after the manner of the 
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English. Once, monsieur, once, at Ajaccio, on the Campo del Oro, 
I took part in the noble sport. Ah, what moments of joyous life ! 
Never before or since has the hot blood so coursed through my 
veins 

““ Are there, then, foxes in the island ? ”’ 

‘“ But, yes, signor. Around Calcagese they are numerous as— 
in effect, as these rats!’’ Cialdini waved his arm towards the piled- 
up dead. “ To tell the truth, monsieur, it was in this that the gallant 
officer erred. Ignoring our native-born, he imported the alien fox 
whose heart was as poor as his limbs were weak.”’ 

“Sapristi! Id no idea of this. Are they hunting now ?”’ 

“ Alas, no, monsieur. Since a year the officer has left the island. 
No one will take his place; the poor animals, the property of a 
neglectful syndicate, wander, distracted, about the town.” 

“ Sa-pris-ti,”’ repeated Monsieur Dodds, slowly and thoughtfully. 


* * * * 


“T say, Stanley, do you really think it’s wise ?”’ 

“Why not?” 

“You're sure you ’’—Dodds hesitated —“‘ sure you feel up to 
it, old boy ?”’ 

His friend flushed angrily. ‘‘ I never met such a one-idead chap 
as you, Dodds. Once an invalid, always an invalid, according to 
your hidebound brain. I tell you I’m as fit as blazes. Didn’t the 
doctor say that I had only to keep away from the fogs for a month 
or two as a precaution—that there was nothing really wrong ? ”’ 

“He did.” 

“Well, then. Of course, it was nailing good of you to give up 
hunting and all that and put in a winter with me in this blighted 
island. But can even your Jowett-mind hoick up any reason why 
we shouldn’t mitigate its horrors by a little wholesome sport ? 
Especially when it drops into our mouths like this ? ” 

“ Blowed if it can!”’ replied Dodds, heartily. 

“Well, then. Now off we go to Ajaccio, do a deal with the 
syndicate—hope they won’t open their mouths too wide! Then 
behold triumphant return of master and huntsman with the world- 
famed (soon to be!) Calcagese pack.” 

“Rare good country to start on,’ murmured his friend, 
contemplating the rock-strewn hillsides, wide irrigation canals, 
precipitous banks of mountain torrents, stone-built terraces of vine 
and olive. “‘ Regular funkers’ paradise; we'll fancy we’re with 
the good old C shire once more!”’ 

““Noneo’ your bloomin’ sarcasm. Come on.” 


* * * * 
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“Dash myawig!’’ Monsieur Dodds’s jaw fell; he staggered 
back a pace and surveyed with starting eyes the slinking, snarling, 
wolf-eyed skeletons in a pen of the abattoir yard. 

“A little attention, a few days’ feeding,’ said Monsieur le 
Directeur du Syndicat smoothly, “and monsieur will have as fine a 
company of dogs as the eye can rest upon.” 

“Oh, my hat!” murmured Stanley, faintly. 

Monsieur Dodds gradually recovered self-possession. He scanned 
the two-and-a-half couple of remnants from the officer’s pack. 
“Might make something of these—in time,’ he muttered. Then 
turning politely to the Frenchman: ‘ And what species of animal 
does Monsieur consider those to be?” indicating four uncanny- 
looikng brutes with pointer heads, gaunt greyhound bodies, and 
sheep-dogs’ bushy sterns. 

“Chiens de chasse, Monsieur. Of a breed peculiar to this 
island. Of a speed, a strength, a sagacity, truly marvellous. They 
are, naturally, strange to Monsieur’s unaccustomed eyes, but once 
let him see them at work—ma foi!’ Monsieur le Directeur raised 
eyes and hands to heaven in a transport of admiration. 

“Ma foi!” echoed Stanley, as one who dreamed. 

“ And what would the syndicate consider a fair price for this— 
this company ?”’ Monsieur Dodds enquired, affably. 

““OQh—price!”’ The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. ‘Truly 
any bagatelle which Monsieur pleases ; one can always trust to the 
sense of justice of an English gentleman. In effect,’ he added with 
a beaming smile, ‘it will be reward enough for the syndicate to 
know that they have been the means of procuring such excellent sport 
for the strangers who are good enough to visit this island.” 

“Dashed embarrassing,’’ muttered Dodds. “Shall I offer 
him a fiver?” 

“Won't he be insulted ? ”’ 

“Not he.” 

And Monsieur le Directeur was not. So precipitate his acceptance 
of the offer, so speedy his preparations for the immediate departure 
of the pack, that Dodds growled: ‘‘ Dashed waste. The bloke 
would have handed ’em over for nothing, and deuced thankful to 
find a pair of flats who would take the brutes off his hands.”’ 

Up the broad white road through Mezzavia, along the winding 
mountain track, toiled the covered charette. In its interior raged 
a battle infernal. 

“Gad!” cried Monsieur Dodds, as each fresh outburst of 
ferocious tow-rowing rent the quivering air, “ we'll be jolly lucky if 
we have one live animal to shew for our fiver, by the time we get 
to Calcagese !” 
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The shades of evening were gathering thick and fast when 
amid renewed howls of rage and despair the cart turned in at the 
gates of the Villa Rosa. 

“Take it straight through to the courtyard, Giuseppe. And 
mind that all doors are closed before you let down the tailboard.”’ 

It was done. From the reeking interior rolled an avalanche of 
yelping, snarling, bleeding fiends. 

“Let’s hustle "em into the donkey’s stable, shove ’em in some 
food, and leave em to quiet down. In the morning we'll set to 
and see how they shape.”’ 

“TI make the signori my best congratulations,” said Pietro 
Cialdini, who, in company with three-fourths of the population of 
Calcagese, had been a wildly-excited spectator of the sensational 
arrival. ‘“‘ Now truly will they see of what magnificent, of what 
truly unique, sport our island is capable.” 

The signori did. And even sooner than in their most sanguine 
moments they had dared to hope. The stars were still twinkling 
in the dark night-sky when Monsieur Dodds was aroused from the 
deep sleep of exhaustion by a terrific pandemonium of sound. 

“What—what in heaven’s name was that?’ He sat up in 
bed and endeavoured to collect his scattered senses. A deep, rolling 
thunder of bass-notes, an ear-splitting chorus of shrill falsetto yelps, 
rose from the macchie-clad hillside beyond the garden-wall. “ Not, 
not those infernal brutes broken out ?”’ he gasped. 

The bedroom door was dashed open. ‘‘ Told you so!”’ yelled 
Stanley, who, attired in dressing gown and pyjamas, a guttering 
candle in his hand, paused for an instant in the doorway. “ That 
back stable door rotten as blazes! They’ve broken out—and away. 
I’m after °em!” and he plunged headlong down the stairs. 

For one stunned moment Monsieur Dodds sat motionless, then 
with a mighty heave he, too, was out on the floor—and away. He 
tore through the courtyard, seizing a bridle from a peg as he passed, 
and off to the little paddock where the two fiery, unkempt native 
ponies were pastured. As he thrust the bit into the startled Bijou’s 
mouth, his friend swung himself upon the back of Tonnerre. 

The hound-voices were growing faint in the distance. “ They’re 
heading for the Gravona valley,” panted Stanley. “God knows 
what they’re after!”’ 

“We'll see,”’ said Monsieur Dodds, and drove his heels into his 
pony’s flanks. 

Jove! what a ride it was through the cool night-air, sending 
loose stones clattering down the steep hillside, bursting through 
thickets of fragrant macchie, splashing, stumbling through brawling 
streams, scrambling, stumbling up their precipitous banks. Both 
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Dodds and Stanley have since won laurels in many a hard-riding 
field, but never again have they known such wild exhilaration as that 
of the mad, midnight chase on bare-backed steeds. 

The moon came out from behind a bank of clouds, the rugged 
country shewed up, clear as day. “There they go!” shouted 
Monsieur Dodds. Across a bare boulder-strewn hill-flank, five small, 
dark objects flashed. “‘ They’ve a fox in front of ’em—bet you 
any money you like!” 

They might have had; there is no evidence to the contrary. 
In fact, what little evidence there is points to that cheerful conclusion. 
For ten minutes later the breathless field reined in their sobbing 
steeds by the side of a huge earth, at which the two-and-a-half 
couple were madly tearing. 

The two-and-a-half couple—yes. But what of the four chiens 
de chasse, ‘ of a breed peculiar to the island, strange to unaccustomed 
eyes ?’ 

Huntsman and whip collected their hounds and looked about them. 

“Where can the brutes have got to?’’ muttered Stanley. 

“To Hades, I hope,” fervently replied Monsieur Dodds (but 
Hades was not the word he employed). “ Let’s get home now, the 
ponies have had about as much as they can do with.” 

The first faint streaks of dawn flecked the eastern sky as the 
hunt rode into the courtyard of the Villa Rosa. No sign of the 
missing chiens. ‘‘ For which Heaven be praised,’ murmured 
Monsieur Dodds as he sank to dreamless repose. 

The sun was high in the heavens ere he again opened his eyes— 
to see Giuseppe by his bed. 

“Tf monsieur pleases, Gian the berger is waiting below for a word.” 

‘What the deuce does he want ?”’? murmured Monsieur Dodds, 
drowsily. “‘ Tell him I'll come out on the verandah in a minute and 
speak to him... .”’ 

“Signor, I am a poor man,” began the berger as Dodds’s rosy 
face appeared above the balcony rails. 

“ And much as I should desire to supply the dogs of monsieur 
with sport, my flock, alas ! is too small to allow me that gratification.” 

“ Signor, I found the chiens de chasse at work amongst my poor 
little ones this morning. Six have perished. 

“And of the chiens de chasse, how many ? ” 

“Signor, I regret it deeply. In calmer moments I should have 
restrained my hand. But such was, for the instant, my access of 
anger that, unfortunately, I shot all four.” 

‘Bravo !”’ cried Monsieur Dodds. 
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THE TARAHUMARE INDIANS—CHAMPION 
RUNNERS OF MEXICO 


BY GILBERT CUNNINGHAM TERRY 


THE most interesting of Mexico’s numerous Indians are the Tara- 
humares, fifteen thousand of them having their stamping-ground 
in the beautiful Sierra Madre Range, that paradise of hunters, which 
extends from Northern Rio Grande to Durango, on the south. These 
tawny picturesque beings—ninety per cent. of whom do not speak 
the Spanish of their conquerors—still use their own limited guttural 
dialect, retain their own primitive methods, and take immense joy 
in being the greatest runners known, with regard to endurance and 
distance-covering. In fact, “‘ Tarahumare”’ is a corruption of the 
old-Indian “‘ ralamari,”” meaning “ foot-runner.”’ 

The early history of these Indians is obscure, though authorities 
agree that they are the descendants of the Nahoas who, centuries 
ago, peopled Northern Mexico. Present students of “‘ Lo, the poor 
Indian,” declare that the Tarahumares are to-day the sole remaining 
cave-dwellers in North America, they having always housed them- 
selves in caves and cliff-dwellings of sorts. 
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Primarily, the “‘ Tarry ”’ (as he is called by American miners of 
the Sierras) is a farmer, tilling industriously, with his wife as proxy, 
small “‘ patches”? of maize, alfalfa, beans, and other ‘‘ verdura.” 
In the low-lands of the Sierra regions they congregate in small 
pueblos or towns, each family with its own hut, built mostly of 
“carriso”’ (cane), roof of willow and stuffed with grass or sticks. 
So close to the hut that it can be watched by night and day is the 
prized plot of alfalfa, beans, and the like; for nine-tenths of an 
Indian’s food is composed of beans and corn. He is not much of a 
meat-eater, though addicted to the hunting of deer, rabbits, rats 
and snakes! Pereyra, a Mexican authority, states that the Tara- 
humares live largely, when short of corn or beans, on rats and snakes. 

Garden-work mostly falls to the “ Tarry’s”’ wife; she is the 
family beast of burden, and upon her devolves the work, feeding 
of the children, and the like. Beyond the occasional cutting of 
cane for repair to his hut, hunting, running races, and sometimes 
weaving willow-baskets in which worshipfully to bring home 
“hikuli”’ (the cactus-god of these Indians), one cannot point to 
any particular avocation inclined to by these lords of Tarahumare 
creation. Sometimes they may lend a hand at road-building and 
burro-freighting, for they like to travel, but they never work steadily 
for any length of time. No matter how good his wage, seeding-time 
always calls him back to his own “ tierra’’; not even force will 
keep him elsewhere. The most amusing thing about it is that once 
arrived at this “ tierra’? (hut and corn-patch) he is never 
the one to indulge in any ‘‘ scattering of seed.” Instead, he diverts 
himself by resting on the flat of his back; fiddling, perchance, or 
planning foot-races, whilst all ‘‘ scattering’’ and tilling is done 
by his wife and offspring. 

But where the Tarahumare does shine and excel is in the running 
of races. Not the tense, fleet, nerve-racking “ sprint ”’ of the white 
man; in such the Sierra Indian would be badly left. His running 
is of a very different type—the sort that no white man could or 
would endure, and great is the joy and pride that these brown 
savages have in their fleet, finely-muscled legs. 

As couriers, probably no other runners on earth can compare 
with them. Such Indians as these brought fresh fish daily to be 
served up on the golden platters of Montezuma. The fish were 
taken from the Mexican Gulf and Montezuma’s palace was hundreds 
of miles away, in Tenochtitlan City. Railroad trains nowadays make 
the same journey in twelve hours; so you can imagine for yourself 
the speed-rate as, relaying once or twice, these Indian runners loped 
steadily upward from the sea-level of Vera Cruz to the eight-thousand 
foot altitude of. Mexico. 
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During vice-regal days these couriers were used between the 
scattered northern posts, which in those days extended into what 
is now the United States. To-day, these Indians’ descendants are 
employed as couriers by the Mexican Government; also in the 
same capacity by mining concerns of Chihuahua and Sonora. Here 
records are kept, setting forth their achievements. They average 
frequently one hundred and seventy miles per day. Once the 
government sent a Tarahumare messenger out with a message to which 
quick answer was needed. He covered the distance, ‘‘ there and back 
again,’ of six hundred miles in five days, making an average of 
one hundred and twenty miles for each twenty-four hours, not 
counting time lost while the answer was being prepared. And the 
journey was not made over flat or even mediumly-bad roads—there 
are few such in the Continental Divide districts of the Sierra Madres ! 
This Indian traversed the wildest country of the Sierras, which is 
saying a great deal ; up and down trails at which even a deer might 
hesitate ; over cliffs and precipices, the only level ground (if one may 
use an IJrishism) being a deep river that had to be crossed. The 
runner was not encumbered with luggage, carrying merely his 
“ fresada’”’ (white wool blanket) and a package of ground corn, 
called by them “ pimole.’’ The jatter mixed with water was his sole 
food, as it is of all these runners. 

Frequently, when broncho or wild horses escape from corrals, 
Mexican hacendados employ Tarahumare runners to fetch the beasts 
back. This is always done, though the task may require a day or 
two ; and the erstwhile bad horses return to their corrals, exhausted, 
much sadder and wiser, and disinclined at least for the time being 
for further trips. 

When short of ammunition (they use only the bow and arrows) 
these Indians will run down a deer, there being great numbers of 
these animals in the Sierras. Half-a-dozen men will take part in the 
chase; they head off the animal, taking up the pursuit in relays, 
until finally the poor beast, running in ever-narrowing circles, drops 
from pure exhaustion. They also chase and capture the wild turkey 
in this same manner. 

Not only does the Tarahumare run for wages, he also does it for 
love, long-distance racing being the delight of his heart. At certain 
times of the year these races seem to partake of a religious nature, 
and have then extra significance. Frequently, when travelling 
through this Indian-country, one will notice “‘ blazed places ’’ where 
rude crosses have been cut into the trees. These can be found for 
miles, over hills, down precipitous cliffs, through seemingly 
impassable scrub and jungle. Such routes as are blazed in this manner 
are their race-tracks, of which they have hundreds. 
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A Tarahumare foot-race is well worth going many miles to see. 
For their “ formal’ runs, with betting attachment, they have 
regular racecourses like the one at Carichic, which is a circuit about 
fourteen miles long, and which they frequently “‘ loop” ten or 
fifteen times, until the best man wins out, and the race is therefore 
run. Poor though he be, the 
“Tarry’’ Indian is a dead- 
game sport; and before the 
participants are ready for the 
start, any or all of their 
property may be up in bets 
—blankets, sheep, the cow, 
even the well-valued goats. 

The runners undergo a 
sort of training before the 
races come off; that is they 
eat no fat, no potatoes, eggs, 
or anything sweet. Neither 
must they touch “ tesvino,”’ 
their own native intoxicating 
drink. Their food consists 
of meat and pimole. A 
“shaman” (chief or medicine- 
man) has also put them 
through a sort of primitive 
rubbing-down and massage ; 
and the night before the race 
all runners are “ cured.”” The 
said curing consists of semi- 
religious ceremonies, led by 
the shaman, and all the men 
sleep within sight of their 
tribal tokens or gods—the 
Tarahumares are pagans. 

When it is time for the 
race to start, a shaman steps 
forward to address the par- A YOUNG TARAHUMARE 
ticipants, who are meanwhile 
stalking about, wrapped in heavy blankets, “that they may not 
become heavy.” His exhortation is directed against carelessness 
or cheating; all must be fair and square, and under no circum- 
stances must they touch the “running-ball” with their hands, instead 
of feet, as should be. If they do this, they will assuredly go to 
hell! ‘‘ And now, may Tata Dios (Father God) be with them, and 
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make their feet swift and sure for the running of a good race.” 

Whereupon, the signal being given, racers shed their blankets 
and leap forward as the “ running-ball”’ is flung straight forward 
down the fairway—if one may use golf-parlance. This ball is of oak, 
about three inches in diameter, and as the racers come up to it in 
their running, they kick it forward with their feet in the direction 
of the goal. They are amazingly long and straight kickers, these 
Tarahumares, and seldom does one view the frequent “ slice” 
and equally fatal “‘ pull’ of our own beloved ‘‘ Royal and Ancient.” 
A second ball is always carried in racing. 

They are a fine sight, these brown, slenderly-built athletes, as 
they settle down from the leap of the start to the steady, easy stride 
which will carry them along for hours upon end. With squared arms, 
out-thrown chest and knees bent, their sandalled feet strike the ground, 
on the ball of the foot, with a lightness and precision that is beautiful 
to behold. Their feet are remarkably small, and the big toe, unusually 
large and prominent, stands off by itself and does its own share of 
work—a speaking object lesson to the civilised watcher. Their 
chests are splendid, necks muscular, and arms well developed. 
There is not an ounce of superfluous fat on any of these Indians, 
and the modelling of their slim shapely legs, in particular, is a 
pretty thing. _ 

Little clothing hampers these tawny racers: the inevitable 
breech-clout, a fillet confining the shock of coarse black hair, rude 
sandals (guaraches) for the feet and, always, a “ rattling belt.” 
The latter is made up of a bunch of deer-hoofs and bits of reed strung 
together on a belt—this is to “‘ bring good luck,” much as a Southern 
darkey carries a buck-eye and a rabbit-foot. The rattling sound 
of the hollow reeds is to keep the “ Tarry”’ from growing lazy, 
and the deer-hoofs are to make him swift. Enthusiastic audiences 
accompany, tag along behind, or at intervals rush out to applaud 
and exhort the runners. The ladies of the family have prepared 
gourds of pimole and water, which they silently extend as the runners 
stream by. The latter sometimes take a hurried gulp or two; but 
oftener a motion is given for the dashing of tepid water over their 
bodies as they pass. Many laps may be run on such a course as this, 
until he of the fleetest foot and greatest endurance wins out. Some- 
times the running may be so good that a “ tie’ of sorts occurs, and 
the race is kept up until far into the night. 

Running such as this the writer witnessed, not many months 
ago, when two famous couriers led the contestants. Their fellow- 
tribesmen bet on their respective favourites, while one of the latter, 
as a side bet, and probably to add zest to the occasion, bet his own 
wife against a flock of thirty goats. Do not be horrified, good readers ; 
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these pagan Indians think no more of exchanging wives, nor dis- 
regarding the marriage-tie, than do well-divorced Americans. 

All day these men ran, one after the other dropping out, until 
at last only the two couriers, Cruz and José, remained on the track. 
The interest of their audience never abated during these hours, 
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and naturally so, since all their worldly goods in horses, cattle, goats, 
sheep and blankets had been staked on the result. When it grew 
dark mounted guards accompanying the runners lighted great torches 
of resinous pine, so that the contestants might more easily locate 
the “‘ running ball.”” The horses with their weirdly-blanketed mounts, 
the panting, straining runners and some anxious friends all outlined 
on the crest of a pine-clad hill made a picturesque and inspiring 
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sight. There was a jingle of rattling belts, clearly audible in the 
keen clear night, and now and then guttural words of encouragement 
were called out by some unseen spectator. 

At last, at three o’clock in the morning, Cruz finished, alone, 
the last lap of the race. He had won the precious thirty goats, all 
the blankets in the tribe, ninety pesos in cash, and retained his wife ! 

With talking, exclaiming and congratulations—for they are 
good sports, the ‘‘ Tarrys’”»— Cruz and his admiring audience, 
including, of course, those who “ also ran,’’ repaired to a place where 
much food and drink had been prepared. Much tesvino on this 
occasion was consumed, and everyone, ladies and gentlemen alike, 
waxed exceeding drunk. 

The Tarahumares, in their hill fastnesses, have a government 
more or less their own. They are, of course, subject to the general 
Mexican law, and in most cases have proved tractable. There have 
been one or two occasions when they have risen against the usurping 
of their little plots of inherited land, so shamelessly taken from them 
by prominent Mexicans of Chihuahua. And during the present 
revolutionary movement in Northern Mexico, seven or eight of these 
poor savages have been killed in battle against the Federal forces. 
Like most agricultural peoples, the Tarahumares are poor fighters ; 
they ‘‘ turn” only after long-continued abuse and injustice. 

While the males of the tribe are splendid specimens, physically, 
the women are very homely and unprepossessing. They marry at 
an early age and soon become mere drudges. Their marriage 
ceremony is very simple, and divorce (for they are civilized to at least 
the divorce point) is still simpler. When out a-wooing, the “ Tarry ” 
drops his quiver before the cave or hut of his Dulcinea, and then 
hies him to a point of vantage from which to await results. If the 
quiver is taken inside the house he considers himself accepted, and 
no further ceremony is necessary beyond transferring the girl to his 
own abode, where he is expected to give the equivalent of a “‘ baile” 
(dance) with side-accompaniments of tesvino in quantities. 

If divorce is later desired, the husband has but to resort to the 
simple and primeval method of beating his spouse and driving her 
from his hut. The method works admirably, and is hereby suggested 
as an addenda to our own already numerous divorce pretexts and 
laws. 

The Tarahumares, male and female, are utterly distrustful and 
suspicious of all other tribes and peoples. Lately, as.they are more 
thrown into contact with miners, railroad builders, and the like, 
they are developing a sort of good-natured contempt for ‘‘ white 
people,”’ but they hate Mexicans and Spaniards. They claim, these 
Indians, that they can ‘smell out” anyone; declaring that the 
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American, for example, smells like coffee, which is especially dis- 
tasteful to them. Their definition of a Mexican cannot be quoted. 
But then they dislike Mexicans, even believing in all seriousness 
that ‘hell is so filled with Mexicans that there will be no room 
there at the Last Day for people of any other nationalities.” 

No one knows much about the religion of the Tarahamures, but 
in remote out-of-the-way spots queer and suggestive things are often 
found, indicating that they have their own shrines wherein they 
maintain rude pagan idols. They do believe in and venerate One, 
whom they call ‘‘ Tata Dios,” and it is certain that when the early 
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Jesuits penetrated the Sierran regions, for the planting therein of the 
True Cross, they were astounded to find the Cross already there ; 
in fact, not one but two crosses were invariably found before every 
cave or hut. One can readily imagine the dismay of the Early 
Fathers, for these rude twin crosses were used by primitive tribes 
in honour of “ Father Sun” and ‘‘ Mother Moon.” 

One of the queerest known religious customs of the Tarahumare 
is the adoration, at a certain time of the year, of a cactus plant— 
‘““ peyote ’”’ it is called by the Mexicans, echino cactus by botanists. 
But a description of this plant, the searching parties that go out to 
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look for it in wild and remote places, and its adoration, when found, 
would be decidedly another story. One must pass it by, as also a 
description of the “‘ tesvino”’ sacrifices to this ‘‘ peyote’ (hikuli). 

“ Tesvino”’ is to the Tarahumare what pulque is to the Table- 
land Mexican, or Scotch whiskey to the “‘ Hielan’ mon.” It is a 
fermented drink which, while highly intoxicating, is freely indulged 
in by the Indians when foot-racing, marrying, giving in marriage, 
burying, or otherwise disporting themselves. To prepare it, maize 
or Indian-corn is moistened and allowed to sprout, then it is boiled 
and ground. A grass-seed, resembling a grain of wheat, is added 
to produce fermentation. The liquor thus obtained is poured into 
large earthen jars and allowed to stand for a day or two, when 
it is ready for use. Generally it does not stand long, for the Tara- 
humares, in common with most other Indians, are of bibulous habits, 
and seem to have been born with an unquenchable thirst. 

During November and December of each year the Tarahumares 
journey into their nearest-by towns to sell certain of their quaint 
wares and manufactures. They are unusual and striking features as 
they stalk along, mostly in the middle of the road or street, gazing 
distrustfully and silently about them. They always go afoot, even 
though their journey be one of many miles, with railroads entirely 
at their command, for they have an irradicable distrust of loco- 
motives and will not go near a train. 

When thus “ pasear-ing’”’ or journeying, the “ Tarry”’ clothes 
himself a bit more than usual, sometimes wearing a blanket over his 
customary breech-clout, an old straw hat or fillet on his head, and 
brings along his wife and a child or so. Not that he particularly 
wishes his wife to enjoy herself in seeing the sights—far from it! 
If he succeeds in selling the willow-baskets, pottery, and the like, 
which she is packing on her back, she will come in handy to carry 
back resultant purchases, whatever they may be. 

Invariably they ‘‘ pack’ to market some of the covered baskets 
peculiar to Tarahumare weavers, filled with the pungent mountain 
herbs, which the Mexicans eagerly buy and use for medicinal purposes. 
Also pretty hand-woven belts, once in a blue moon a heavy hand- 
made blanket or two, and primitive, sweet-sounding little wooden 
violins. 

This fiddle-making of theirs dates back to the days of the Jesuits. 
They, finding these Indians without any music-making appliances 
other than their pan-like reed pipes, taught them something. about 
music and how to make violins. The music-making, and music itself, 
have been forgotten during the long decades, in which the Tarahumare 
tribe has lapsed back into their original pagan ways, but they still 
know how to make the quaint little violins out of pine and other 
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wood, using for glue the juice of certain lily roots. The most 
distinctive and beautiful production of these Indians is rarely seen, 
except in their own caves—this being their unique blanket weaving. 
This work is, of course, done by the women, and their antiquated 
weaving frames are very interesting. 

The Tarahumare blankets—there being two different types, one 
dark and the other pure white—are entirely different from the 
blankets of any other Indian tribes. When journeying or at work 
the Tarahumare wears, with economy and foresight, the utilitarian 
“tiruta ’’ or brown blanket, reserving for high-day occasions the 
beautiful “ fresada”’ or pure white blanket, with its occasional 
interwoven designs in brown, black, or dull vermilion red. 

The dark blanket is made entirely of wool from the black sheep. 
It is entirely waterproof. Mostly these “ tirutas’”’ are plain, though 
they frequently have the Tarahumare diamond woven into the 
centre, or Navajo-like stripes and zig-zags. No other Indians except 
the Tarahumares weave or use these dark blankets, or appear to 
utilise the wool of that despised outcast from the flock, the 
black sheep. 

On the ‘‘ fresada ’’ or white blanket is expended all the ingenuity. 
patience and skill of the weaver, and, her half-year’s work completed, 
the resultant production is a thing of beauty. As the “ fresadas”’ 
come from the loom, they are of exquisite, glistening purity, light 
and springy to the touch, and show to great advantage the 
decorations that have been woven in with the same pure wool yarn 
coloured with primitive Indian dyes. These are made from various 
herbs, twigs, and barks of trees, and the colours never fade or run. 

It is very difficult to secure these blankets, either by purchase, 
barter or downright stealing. The poorest Indian never wants to 
part with one, either for love or money ; and extraordinary must be 
the inducement that separates the obdurate ‘“ Tarry”’ from his 
blanket. To him it means bed, blanket, roof, waterproof and social 
standing ; for the Indian is judged among his kind not by his past 
achievements or his possible future ones, but the number, size and 
value of his “‘ tirutas ’’ and ‘‘ fresadas.”’ With due shame, the writer 
must confess that the blankets he has were got more or less 
through bribery and corruption; which is to say, for each one 
a drink of cognac (sometimes two drinks !), a plain American blanket 
and, maybe, a peso or two in coin of the realm. 

Nowadays, the Tarahumare women do not weave as many 
blankets as of yore. For, as civilization creeps along on its westward 
way, machine and factory-made things are being substituted for 
hand-made ones ; and a thriving factory near the Sierras is turning 
out by the hundreds fair imitations of the typical white ‘“‘ fresada ” 
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with its Germantown dyed stripes and decorations. So generally 
are these imitations being used that the weaving on hand-looms is 
dying out, and before long the genuine Tarahumare blanket will be a 
thing of the past. 

Besides giving them (at a profit) machine-made blankets and 
other improvements, the Mexican Government has in view many 
other plans for the education and other improvement of these 
Indians. Schools, with compulsory education rules, have already 
been installed. Indeed, within the last year the writer has witnessed 
the pitiful yet ludicrous sight of a strapping Tarahumare father, 
with his brood of round-faced children, proceeding in all harmony 
and hopelessness to the same school, sitting together on the same 
rude bench and thumbing the same book, in a joint heartrending 
effort to conquer the alphabet ! 

All these things being so, one has reason for thinking that 
another ten (nay, five!) years will see a change. The “ Tarry”’ 
will no longer stand forth a blanketed, sandalled, semi-savage creature 
with primitive ideas and the most perfect of health, wind and strength. 
On the contrary, with education and the adoption of white man’s 
food, he will develop an appendix—of which he is now blissfully 
unconscious ; he will abandon the erstwhile joy-giving foot race, 
his great toe will turn in, and his general doom, in short, will be 
sealed. 

For civilization exterminates the Indian, physically, even 
though it is supposed to elevate him, mentally and morally. For 
which reason I would suggest to my readers that they see at least 
one of the foot-races before the day of that great runner, the Tara- 
humare, is done. 
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RIFLE, ROD AND SPEAR IN THE EAsT: being Sporting Reminiscences, 
by Sir Edward Durand, Bart. With illustrations. London : 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. rg11. (8s.) 


Many Englishmen have earned a reputation as good sportsmen in 
India, and of these Sir Edward Durand must freely be allowed a place 
in the front rank. An exceptionally fine horseman, a shot far 
beyond the average, with unfailing keenness and an ever present 
determination to play the game, his character was firmly established 
and maintained. Many as are books about sport in India this is a 
welcome addition to them. Soon after leaving Sandhurst Sir 
Edward was under orders to join his regiment at Poonah, and the 
life precisely suited him.  Pig-sticking was his first sporting 
occupation. He talks of one huge beast, ‘‘ who as I rode at him 
on my Arab seemed to stand higher than the pony’s withers,’’ he 
says, and the head is one of his many trophies. Some odd adventures 
happen after pig, and this must have been a curious one. Sir 
Edward was rising at a railway embankment, “as the horse landed 
on the top and took off again without checking pace we were met 
in mid-air by the boar, who was no doubt jumping up at the same 
moment, and who was tossed off my horse’s shoulder, leaving a fleck 
of white foam in front of my knees. I did not see him until we 
were both in the air, nor do I know that his leap at me was intentional, 
though he may have seen my helmet over the top; but no harm 
was done, the pace and weight of the horse being sufficient to carry 
us through without even a peck on landing, while the boar, after 
taking a bad toss, scrambled over the embankment.” 

Sir Edward is a warm admirer of the Arab, though naturally he 
is aware of its small capacity when called upon to gallop against the 
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English racehorse. He mentions some remarkably good Arab jumpers 
with which he has been acquainted. He is one of those riders who 
become on intimate and confidential terms with their mounts. His 
horses, he says, would always follow him about like dogs, and when 
he was a boy in the cavalry, his chargers would walk into the 
verandah and breakfast room hoping for dainties, bread, carrot or 
apple. ‘‘One of my English hunters alone broke this record of 
friendship, for he never heard my step in the stable without ramping 
round his box, and invariably came for me open-mouthed when I 
approached him. I suppose I must have tried him a bit too far 
occasionally.” 

The author, who was Afghan boundary Assistant Commissioner 
in the mid-eighties, and afterwards Resident in Nepal, took 
full advantage of his opportunities in the way of tigers. One 
curious thing he mentions is that there would seem to be no pain 
attaching to death from seizure by a wild beast. “‘ Lord B told 
me,” he writes, “ that all he was conscious of when caught by a lion 
who was biting his ankle was the inconvenience occasioned by the 
brute’s weight as it lay on him; whilst Captain J , a light- 
weight Bombay Cavalryman, who had wounded a tiger, was picked 
up by one leg and carried at a gallop down a steep hill side, being 
shaken and dropped almost unhurt when the level was reached. He 
assured me that the strain on his leg was the only inconvenience he 
felt, and that he had thrown his arm over the tiger’s back to ease 
the discomfort of his position. That tiger must have missed his 
vocation as a light-mouthed retriever, and the Captain his as an 
accomplished circus rider.”’ 

According to Sir Edward, the panther is a more vicious brute 
than the tiger. He relates an anecdote of one that charged him, 
being checked on two occasions and only disposed of on the third. 
One of the author’s angling experiences is certainly remarkable. 
He was fishing close to the Dak Bungalow near the military road 
that leads to Chukrata. ‘‘ I had taken some six or eight small fish 
with fly from under the bridge, and had thrown them on the grass 
behind me, when on turning round to add another, I noticed that - 
the heap had diminished, so glanced back once or twice afterwards 
to make sure that no prowling native imps were about. Presently 
as I did so, I saw a large cobra wriggling off with a fish in his mouth, 
and before I could put down my rod and overtake him, he had 
dropped his burden and found refuge between the stones of the 
rough breakwater of rock and timber that had been built up to 
retain the stream in its channel. Yet he put out his head again and 
drew the fish in as I stood in front of his hiding place. All through 
this was a cool piece of impudence ; he must have taken fish after 
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fish before he was found out from underneath the flick of my fly rod 
as the line played over him.”’ 


Sir Edward’s style is graphic and easy, and we cordially 
recommend his book. 


RANCHING, SPORT AND TRAVEL. By Thomas Carson, F.R.CS. 
Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. t1g11. (10/6.) 


Mr. Carson has had an adventurous existence the record of which 
was well worth publication. He disliked the drudgery and seclusion of 
office work, was anxious to lead a country life of some kind or other, 
and desired to see as much of the world as possible, the consequence 
being that at the age of twenty-two, in the year 1876, he set off to 
India to study the business of tea planting in Moonipur, known as 
the original home of polo. Even the children there have their 
weekly polo matches, and the game is certainly not expensive for 
its followers, ponies being obtainable from 50 to 100 rupees. He 
declares that they seem to like the game. It was played with seven 
a-side and no goals ; the ball had simply to be driven over the end 
line. On his way out Mr. Carson says he witnessed a remarkable 
sight—a desperate fight between a sea serpent, which seemed to be 
about fifteen feet long, and a huge ray. The battle was fought on 
the surface of the water and even out of it, for the ray several times 
threw himself into the air. 

The Indian climate did not suit the author, so he abandoned the 
idea of tea planting and sailed for the United States, thence proceeding 
to New Mexico to live with a sheepman with a view to seeing how he 
liked that calling. In the neighbourhood was a cattle ranch; this 
life attracted him, and he took to it with enthusiasm and success. 
Much of the book, as indeed the title explains, deals with 
ranching, and we are able thoroughly to realise the energetic 
existence of the cowboys in the White Mountains of Arizona. Mr. 
Carson was always a keen sportsman. “ Frequently,’’ he says, “ it 
‘ would be my delight to take a pack horse and go off for a week or 
two into the wildest part of the Reservation, camp, fish and shoot 
everything that came along, but the shooting was chiefly for the 
pot. Young wild turkeys are a delicacy unrivalled, and I became 
so expert in knowing their haunts that I could at any time go out 
and get a supply. One of my ponies was trained to turkey hunting. 
He seemed to take a delight in it. As soon as he sighted a flock off 
he would go and take me up to shooting range, then stop and let me 
get two barrels in, and off again after them if more were needed. 
Turkeys run at a great rate and will not rise unless you press them.”’ 
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One cannot help being very sorry for the horses, the cowboy’s 
saddle generally weighing about 40 lb., not counting blankets, 
but these saddles are necessary for such heavy work as roping big 
cattle—one of the excellent pictures shows some cowboys lassooing 
a bear who is apparently putting up a good fight. The stirrups are 
generally made of wood, very big and broad in size and very heavy, 
sometimes covered with tocaderas, huge leather caps to save the feet 
from thorns in heavy brush and protect them from cold in severe 
weather. There is plenty of excitement about the business, one 
incident which calls for extraordinarily vigorous action being a 
stampede. ‘‘ Stampeding,”’ he tells us, “ is indeed a very remarkable 
bovine characteristic. Suppose a herd of cattle, say 2,000 steers, to 
be quietly and peacefully lying down under night guard. The air 
is calm and clear. It may be bright moonlight, or it may be quite 
dark ; nothing else is moving. Apparently there is nothing whatever 
to frighten them or even disturb them ; most of them are probably 
sound asleep, when suddenly, like a shot, they, the whole herd, are 
on their feet and gone—gone off at a more or less furious gallop. All 
go together. The guard are at once all action; the men asleep in 
camp are waked by the loud drumming of the thousands of hoofs 
on the hard ground, and at once rush to their horses. The stampede 
must be stopped, and there is only one way to do it—to get up to 
the lead animals and try to swing them round, with the object of 
making them lead in a circle, or ‘ mill’ as we called it. But the 
poor beasts meantime are frantic with fear and excitement, and you 
must ride hard at your level best, and look out you do not get 
knocked over and perhaps fatally trampled on. You must know 
your business and work on one plan with your fellow herders. On 
a pitch dark night in a rough country it is very dangerous indeed. 
The cattle may run only a short distance, or they may run ten miles, 
and after being quieted again, may once more stampede.” The 
remarkable part of the thing is the instantaneous start, it being 
impossible to guess by what the creatures are affected. 

In course of time Mr. Carson was able to set up on his own 
account, and to make a sufficient fortune to enable him to travel 
about the world. Accounts of the five tours which he has made are 
included in the volume. He is a shrewd observer, and what he has 
to say is well worth reading, though less interesting than the story 
of his own adventures as a cowboy. One of the pictures is of 
Peruvian ruins, supposed to be some 5,000 years old. Huge blocks 
of granite, some measuring twenty feet in diameter, are fitted 
together so carefully that a blade of a penknife cannot be inserted 
between them. How such gigantic blocks could have been moved 
and raised into their places is one of the mysteries of the world. 
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SPORTING IN VANCOUVER AND NEWFOUNDLAND. By Sir John Rogers, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. London : Chapman 
and Hall. 1912. (7/6 net). 


The author of this work, late Director General Sanitary Depart- 
ment, Egypt, having lived for years in the land of eternal glare and 
sunshine, was smitten with a desire to see the green forests of 
Vancouver Island, his desire being accentuated by something he had 
read about the taking of a 70 lb. salmon with rod and fly. Being a 
keen fisherman this forcibly appealed to him, the more so as there 
would be an opportunity of hunting wapiti in the primeval forest to 
the north of the island. He carried out his intention, and this book 
is the agreeable account of his expedition. 

His hopes were well fulfilled. Men who have fished in the 
United Kingdom, with not a few long, blank days when hour after 
hour passes without a rise, must find it strange indeed to visit such 
a river as the Campbell, where between one and two thousand 
salmon are caught daily by the Cannery launch either with rod or 
hand line; but there is comfort, nevertheless, for the home angler. 
When fish are counted by thousands, sport recedes into the back- 
ground. 

It was on the 30th July that Sir John set off, inspired by hopes 
of the 70-pounder, with a boatman named Billy—the only name he 
possessed. He was not altogether a satisfactory attendant. ‘“ His 
temper was not of the best ; when I lost a fish he always considered 
that I was to blame, and resented the unfortunate fact as if it were 
a personal insult to his powers as a boatman.” However, for a 
month Billy attended the author, though there were ructions. One 
day, as Sir John declares, owing to Billy’s gross stupidity, his boat, 
which was being towed behind the Cannery launch, was upset and 
all his fishing tackle, pet flies, the companions of years, spoons, 
spring balance, twenty pounds’ worth of tackle, gone in a moment. 
Billy considered that it would have been beneath his dignity to 
express any regret, and considered it most unreasonable that the 
victim of his clumsiness should have expressed any annoyance. 

The 70-pounder never came, but on August 25th Sir John 
landed one that, weighed at the hotel, turned the scale at 59} Ib., 
and must have been over 601b. when he came out of the water. 
Mr. J. G. Millais was out at the same time, and an article written 
by him is quoted describing an evening’s fishing which he and the 
author enjoyed together. 

Sir John successfully carried out the second part of his expedition 
in the wapiti country, soon after his arrival securing a good beast 
rather luckily ; for he could only see the horns and had to guess 
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where the body was, but a snap shot was effective and there was time 
for a second to make sure. It proved to be a good thirteen pointer 
and looked an enormous beast as it lay. It must have stood about 
sixteen hands at the shoulder, Sir John notes, but declares that he 
was disappointed, as he expected a bigger head. Returning to the 
mainland the author had good sport with goat, and a stroke of 
particularly bad luck with a bear. After wounding this creature he 
took a second shot, having omitted to alter the telescope sight of his 
rifle. The bullet hit a rock just over the bear’s back. It was the 
last cartridge, and the bear came to within thirty yards of the 
exasperated sportsman. Inspired by Mr. J. G. Millais’ ‘‘ Newfound- 
land and Its Untrodden Ways,” Sir John made an expedition into 
that country. There, too, he had a good time, though the heads he 
got were not what he had anticipated. There are three original 
drawings and a number of photographs—which in the list of illus- 
trations are vulgarised into “‘ photos.” 


AN ANGLER AT LARGE. By William Caine (W. Quilliam of The 
Field). London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Igrr. 


This is a book about fishing—and a number of other things. 
Mr. Caine is nothing if not discursive, but he is always entertaining 
and usually quaint. There is mention of a “fly” in the opening 
page, but it has nothing to do with fishing, being one of the variety 
which goes on wheels, and this chapter deals with the journey to 
the place near which the fishing is to be enjoyed, and with the 
transport of a harp amongst other impedimenta. ‘‘ Few people travel 
with a harp,” Mr. Caine observes, and nowadays it is truly an unusual 
item of luggage. The author shared the fishing with three others— 
Slattery, a Mr. Blennerhasset and a Mr. Purfling. The first man’s 
name was not really Slattery. Mr. Caine says that he had always 
wished to know a man so called and thought that this one would 
do. Mr. Blennerhasset was not the pleasantest neighbour that might 
have been selected if the author had been allowed extensive choice, 
and for a long time he was doubtful about Mr. Purfling. That 
gentleman the author first met on the bridge and greeted him with 
cordiality. ‘*‘He returned my salutation; coldly I thought. I said, 
‘Are you Mr. Purfling ?’ and he admitted that he was. In my 
own name he appeared to take no interest, so I told it to him. He 
said, ‘Ah!’ Now, when ‘ Ah’ is all a man has to say about your 
own name you detest him. I detested Purfling, but I went on being 
polite. I asked if there was any fly showing yet. He replied that he 
had seen one female Baetis rhodani. I thanked him for the inform- 
ation and said it sounded a rather difficult insect to imitate. ‘ For 
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myself,’ I added, ‘ I generally stick on an Olive Dun here at this time 
of the morning in May.’ He, smiled indulgently. ‘I see,’ he said, 
‘that I ought to have said Olive Dun.’ ‘ It would have been better,’ 
said I; ‘I am no scholar.’ ”’ 

Now and then, not seldom, indeed, Mr. Caine does talk about 
rods and line and the creatures they are designed to circumvent. His 
book is certainly amusing. 


THE SALMON AND Trout MaGazine. London: Fishmongers’ 
Hall, E.C. 


We scarcely know whether it can be necessary to bring to the 
notice of those who are interested in fishing affairs the publication 
of this admirable magazine, for they are probably acquainted with it. 
During the last few years a number of discoveries have been made 
with regard to various fish, the salmon particularly, and this serial 
summarises and increases the knowledge which is throwing a new 
light on many disputed problems, or on details which have never 
before become subjects for consideration. How many experienced 
anglers, for instance, have any idea as to how often salmon spawn ? 
This question, amongst others, is elaborately discussed in another 
issue of the Salmon and Trout Association’s work entitled ‘‘ The Age 
and Growth of Salmon and Trout in Norway as Shown by their 
Scales,’ by Knut Dahl. The author has devoted years to the 
investigation of the salmon’s scales, and has succeeded in establishing 
the fact that periodical growth takes place; that groups of rings 
are formed in each layer, and that it is possible, by counting the 
number of these, to ascertain the age of nearly every individual and 
to form an opinion regarding its life history. Contributors to the 
Magazine include Sir Herbert Maxwell, one of the most accomplished 
anglers ever known—it is declared that there is no fish he cannot 
catch if once his attention is concentrated upon it—Mr. W. L. 
Calderwood, whose books we have been privileged to review in terms 
of cordial appreciation, Mr. R. S. Meysey Thompson, Mr. A. R. Peart, 
Mr. Martin Moseley, and other authorities. These are works which 
no serious student of fishing can afford to ignore. 


QOPI 


I—FRIDAY 


2—SATURDAY 


4—MONDAY 


5—TUESDAY 


6—WEDNESDAY.. 


7—THURSDAY.... 


8—FRIDAY .... 
9—SATURDAY .. 


10—SUNDAY. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


Fixtures for March 


BapMinton: All England Championship (Horticultural Hall). 

CouRSING : Sussex County ; Gravesend and Cliffe Clubs. 

SHIRE HorRsE SHOW (Royal Agricultural Hall) closes. 

ScotcH TROUT-FISHING begins. 

Last day Wild Bird Shooting. 

Ractnc: Sandown Park Grand Military Steeplechases, Grand 
Military Gold Cup (steeplechase), 3 miles. 


..Bapminton: All England Championship (Horticultural Hall). 


Cross CouNTRY: National and Scottish Championships. 

FOOTBALL: Association : Scotland v. Wales ; Arthur Dunn Cup, 
Semi-finals: Rugby: Blackheath v. London Scottish 
(Richmond). 

Hockey: Ireland v. Wales (In Ireland); Berkshire v. Wiltshire 
(Reading)). 

Lacrosse: Second semi-final North of England Flags. 

PoLo: Cannes (Coupe Internationale). 

Racinc : Sandown Park Grand Military Steeplechases, Grand 
Military Steeplechase, 2} miles, Imperial Cup (hurdle race), 
2 miles. 


CROQUET: International Tournament at Mentone commences. 
Hockey: Gloucestershire v. Dorsetshire (Bristol). 

Lawn Tennis: International Tournament at Nice. 

PoLto: Cannes (Prix de la Société des Régates). 

RacinG: Folkestone Steeplechases ; Uttoxeter Steeplechases. 


CourRsING: Farcet Fen Meeting (Barbican Cup) ; South Durham 
and North Yorkshire. 

HACKNEY SHOw (Royal Agricultural Hall) opens. 

RacinG: Folkestone Steeplechases ; Uttoxeter Steeplechases. 


CourRsING: Farcet Fen Meeting (Barbican Cup). 
HACKNEY SHOw (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
Hockey: Hants. v. Herts. (in Herts.) ; Oxford University v. 
The Army (Aldershot). 
: Gatwick Steeplechases. 
Picton and North Yorkshire Steeplechases 


CouRSING: Farcet Fen Meeting (Barbican Cup). 
HACKNEY SHOw (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
HORTICULTURAL SHOW at Nice opens. 

PoLo: Cannes (Championnat de la Cote d’Azur). 
RacinG : Gatwick Steeplechases. 


HACKNEY SuHow (Royal Agricultural Hall) closes. 
RacinG: Windsor Steeplechases ; Hooton Park Steeplechases. 


. ATHLETICS : Cambridge University v. London A.C. (Cambridge). 


FootTBaLL: Association: English Cup, Fourth Round; A.F.A. 
Cup, Semi-finals. Rugby: Ireland v. Wales (Belfast). 

LacrossE: Southern Flags Final (Lord’s). 

Poto: Cannes (Championnat de la Cote d’Azur). 

RacinGc : Windsor Steeplechases ; Hoota Park Steeplechases. 


Poto: Cannes (Championnat de la Cote d’Azur). 
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FIRE: 


Simple Contracts. Latest Concessions. 


ACCIDENT: 
Increased Benefits. Optional Schemes. 


Burglary. Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. Third Party. 


Boiler and Electrical Plant. 


Employees’ Compensation. 


MOTOR CARS: 
The special ‘Royal Automobile Club” 
Policy, issued by this Company, covers: 
Accidental Damage. Public Liability. 
Mechanical Breakdown. 
Burglary. Fire. Transit. 


MARINE: 
All kinds of Marine Business transacted. 


Send for latest terms, etc., to 


London & Lancasbire Fire Fnsurance Co. 
45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
76, King William Street, E.C. 


or any of its 40 Branches. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FixTuRES FOR MArcu—Continued 


11—MONDAY FooTtBaLL: Association: England v. Wales 

Poto: Cannes (Prix Deperdussin). 

Racine: Lingfield Park Steeplechases; Birmingham Steeple- 
chases. 


12—TUESDAY ....HockEy: Hockey Association v. Rugby School (Rugby). 
HUNTER SHOw (Royal Agricultural Hall) opens. 


Racine: Lingfield Park Steeplechases; Birmingham Steeple- 
chases. 


13—WEDNESDAY.AGRICULTURAL SHOW at Hereford. 
CoursinG : Douglas Estates Tenants’ Meeting. 
HuntTER (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
Racine: National Hunt (Cheltenham) Steeplechases, National 
Hunt Steeplechase, 4 miles ; Downpatrick Steeplechases. 
14—THURSDAY...AGRICULTURAL SHOW (Aberdeen-Angus) at Birmingham. 
ANGLING: Last day freshwater fishing, England and Wales. 
CouRsING : Douglas Estates Tenants’ Meeting. 
HunNTER SHOw (Royal Agricultural Hall) closes. 
Racine: National Hunt (Cheltenham) Steeplechases, National 
Hunt Handicap Steeplechase, 3} miles; Jubilee Handicap 
Hurdle Race, 2} miles; Downpatrick Steeplechases. 


15—FRIDAY AGRICULTURAL SHOW at Penrith. 
PoLo AND RIDING Pony SHow (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
Racine: Kempton Park Steeplechases ; Clifton Park (Blackpool) 
Steeplechases. 


16—SATURDAY ..FootTBaLL: Association: Ireland v. Scotland 

Rugby : Scotland v. England (Edinburgh). 

Hockey: England v. Wales (Huddersfield) ; Ireland v. Scotland 
(in Ireland) ; Army v. Navy. 

LacrossE: Middlesex v. Essex (Lord’s); Kent v. Surrey 
(Catford); North of England Flag Final. 

PoLo AND RIDING Pony SHOw (Royal Agricultural Hall). 

Racinc: Kempton Park Steeplechases ; Clifton Park (Blackpool) 
Steeplechases. 

Racine: Nice, Grand Prize, 1 mile 3 furlongs. 


17—SUNDAY 


PIGEON SHOOTING : Monte Carlo (Grand Prix du Littoral). 
Poto: Cannes (Coupe Ghika). 
Racine: Derby Hunt Steeplechases; Kells Steeplechases. 


18—MONDAY 


19—TUESDAY ....INTERNATIONAL REGATTA at Cannes. 
PIGEON SHOOTING: Monte Carlo (Grand Prix du Littoral). 
Racinc: Derby Hunt Steeplechases ; Chepstow Steeplechases ; 
Nice. 


20—WEDNESDAY.AGRICULTURAL SHOW at Belfast opens. 
CANNES REGATTA. 
Hockery: Middlesex v. Hampshire (in Middlesex). 
RacinG : Wye Steeplechases ; Shincliffe Steeplechases ; Mon- 
mouth Steeplechases; Retford Steeplechases ; Aylesbury 
Steeplechases. 


21—THURSDAY...AGRICULTURAL SHOW at Belfast. 

PoLo: Cannes Regatta (Prix de Monte Carlo). 

Racinc : Chelmsford Steeplechases ; Monmouth Steeplechases ; 
Rugby Hunt Steeplechases; Portsmouth Steeplechases ; 
Kilmallock Steeplechases ; Nice. 
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FIxTuRES FoR MarcH—Continued 


22—FRIDAY ...../ AGRICULTURAL SHOW at Belfast. 
CANNES REGATTA. 
Racinc: Hurst Park Steeplechases; Haydock Park Steeple- 
chases. . 


23—SATURDAY ..ATHLETICS: Oxford v. Cambridge (Queen’s Club), 
Cross-Country: International Championship (Glasgow). 
CANNES REGATTA. 
FootBaLL: Association: England v. Scotland (Glasgow). 
Hockey: England v. Ireland (Beckenham). 
LacrossE : Club Championship (Lord’s). 
Racine: Hurst Park Steeplechases; Haydock Park Steeple- 


chases. 
24SUNDAY CANNES REGATTA. 
25—MONDAY .FOOTBALL : Rugby : Wales v. France (Newport). 


Poto: Cannes Regatta (Prix Mappin and Webb). 

Racine: Lincoln Spring Meeting, Batthyany Plate (Handicap), 
5 furlongs; Chaplin Stakes (three-years-old), 14 miles. 
Metropolitan (Baldoyle); Hawthorn Hill Steeplechases ; 
Colwall Park Steeplechases. 


26—TUESDAY ....CANNES REGATTA. 
KENNEL: Manchester Dog Show. 
Racine: Lincoln Spring Meeting, Lincolnshire Handicap, 
1 mile; Metropolitan (Baldoyle) Meeting ; Hawthorn Hill 
Steeplechases ; Sedgefield Steeplechases. 


27—WEDNESDAY.Boxinc: Amateur Championships (Alexandra Palace). 

CANNES REGATTA. 

CAMBRIDGE LENT TERM ends. 

KENNEL: Manchester Dog Show. 

Lawn TENNIS: London v. Paris (Dulwich) commences. 

Racine: Lincoln Spring Meeting, Brocklesby Stakes (two-years- 
old), 4 furlongs 50 yards; Sedgefield Steeplechases. 


28—THURSDAY...AGRICULTURAL SHOW at Darlington. 

CANNES REGATTA. 

Lawn Tennis: London v. Paris (Dulwich). 

Racinc: Liverpool Spring Meeting, Liverpool Spring Cup 
(Handicap), 1 mile 3 furlongs; Union Jack Stakes (three- 
years-old), 1 mile; Molyneux Stakes (two-years-old), 
5 furlongs ; West Derby Stakes (three-years-old), 7 furlongs. 


29—FRIDAY ..... CANNES REGATTA. 
Lawn Tennis: London v. Paris (Dulwich). 
Racine: Liverpool Spring Meeting, Grand National Steeple- 
chase, 4 miles 856 yards ; Sefton Park Plate (two-years-old), 
4 furlongs; Bickerstaffe Stakes (three-years-old), 1 mile. 


30—SATURDAY ..FootBaLL: Association: English Cup, Semi-finals; Arthur 
Dunn Cup Final; Irish Cup Final. 

HIND SHOOTING ends. 

Hockey: England v. Scotland (Edinburgh). 

LACROSSE : County Championship (Leicester). 

Lawn Tennis: London v. Paris (Dulwich). 

OxFOoRD LENT TERM ends. 

Poto: Cannes (Prix de Cloture). 

RacinG: Liverpool Spring Meeting, Champion Steeplechase, 
about 2 miles 74 furlongs. 

Rowinc: Oxford v. Cambridge Boat Race, 11-30 a.m. 


31I—SUNDAY POLo : Cannes (Prix de Cloture). 
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MOTOR NOTES 


TuHaT coveted distinction, the Dewar Trophy, has been awarded by 
the R.A.C. committee to the Thomas Transmission, Limited, in 
respect of the performances during 1911 of the new system of 
transmission which bears the name of the Company. On two occasions 
this method was officially tested last year, the first being on a motor 
lorry weighing nearly eight tons, and the second on a 13.96 h.p. 


(R.A.C. rating) Delahaye car. In the case of the pleasure car which 
possesses the greater interest for the motorist, really remarkable 
results were obtained, more especially in the matter of fuel con- 
sumption. According to the official “ certificate of performance,” 
the total distance covered was 794 miles, the route traversed being 
from London to Edinburgh and back. Though the weather was by no 
means propitious, rain and fog being encountered during a great 
part of the trial, an average speed of 19.15 miles per hour was 
maintained throughout, and no adjustments whatever to the 
mechanism were necessitated. The petrol consumed was 22.236 
gallons, representing a consumption of 35.73 miles per gallon, or 
67.92 m.p.g. This extraordinary result must be attributed to the 
flexibility of the control, which permitted the engine to be run 
always at its most economical speed. It should also be mentioned 
that throughout the trial the engine was started electrically from 
the driver’s seat through the medium of the transmission, and the car 
was illuminated by current supplied to the electric lamps from the 
same source. 

Without the aid of diagrams it is difficult to explain the design 
and working of the new system of transmission, but it may be said 
that it dispenses entirely with the ordinary change-speed gears and 
that it consists mainly of three features, namely, a planetary gear 
and two electrical machines, the first of which acts primarily as a 
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dynamo and the second as a motor. Ten electro-mechanical speeds 
are available, in addition to a direct “ top,” and all the operations of 
speed-changing, reversing, and charging the battery are controlled by 
the position of one lever. To sum up, the advantages claimed for 
the invention are that it does away entirely with all the noise, shock, 
and trouble associated with ordinary change gears, with resultant 
economy in tyres and upkeep; that its simple and extremely flexible 
control makes it easy to keep the engine always running at its most 
economical speed, thus effecting considerable economy in petrol ; 
and that it provides a constant and always available supply of 
electric current for starting the engine from the driver’s seat and for 
brilliantly lighting the car. The cost of a car fitted with this new 
method of transmission is somewhat greater—ten to twenty per cent. 
we understand—than that of a similar vehicle fitted with the ordinary 
gears, but the advantages enumerated are very tangible, and now 
that the system has received the imprimatur of the premier Club 
its future will be watched with much interest by motorists generally. 
Among British cars, or, for that matter, cars of any nationality, 
it would not be easy to indicate one which has done mote to establish 
or enhance its reputation during the last twelve months than the 
Sunbeam. The manufacturers of this car evidently believe that the 
most effective and quickest method of making the public acquainted 
with its qualities is to subject it to the official tests of the R.A.C., 
and, providing the results are as satisfactory as they have been in 
the case of the Sunbeam, their view is probably the correct one. The 
motoring public very rightly attaches considerable importance to 
the certificates of performance issued by the Club in connection with 
these officially-supervised trials, the competence of the supervisors 
and the impartiality of the reports being alike unquestionable. 
It has just been announced that the Gold Medal for the most 
meritorious performance of the year in connection with the R.A.C. 
monthly trials has been awarded to the Sunbeam Motor Company 
for the performance of the 15.9 h.p. (R.A.C. rating) Sunbeam 
entered for the October trial. Throughout the road test, in which 
106 miles of hilly country were covered, there was not any involuntary 
stop, and in spite of bad roads and weather, the excellent average 
of 22.65 miles per gallon of petrol was attained, the running weight 
of the car being 3,042 lbs. In the track test at Brooklands the average 
speed of 65 miles per hour was maintained over five laps—a distance 
of 14 or 15 miles. Altogether the Sunbeam Company are to be con- 
gratulated on a fine all-round performance. 
We have received for notice a copy of the Motor Policy issued 
specially for, and on behalf of, Messrs. Dolamore, Evans & Co., of 
199, Piccadilly, London, W. It is simple and comprehensive in its 
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scope, and the terms compare favourably with those of any other 
policy we have examined. Some of the special features are that 
urgent repairs up to £10 may be executed without the consent of the 
Insurance Co. (the General Accident, Fire, and Life Assurance 
Corporation), replacement value can be mutually agreed upon in 
advance, accidents resulting from mechanical breakdowns or wear 
and tear are covered as is also wilful damage caused by third parties, 
or damage sustained at elections. Damage to lamps, tyres and 
accessories is fully covered, without limit of value. Theft of all kinds 
of accessories in the car is also provided against, whether the car be 
stolen or not. Other points of importance are that the policy may 
be made applicable to any car the assured may subsequently purchase, 
and if the car be sold, the policy may be transferred to the new owner 
without extra charge. 

Prospective car-buyers might do well to write Mr. H. L. 
Aldersey Swann, Consulting Motor Engineer, 9, Regent Street, S.W., for 
a copy of his brochure, entitled ‘‘ Hints on Motor Car Purchase.” In 
spite of the rapidly increasing popularity of the motor car, purchasing 
still remains for the non-expert one of the most troublesome, difficult, 
and frequently unsatisfactory tasks that it is possible to under- 
take, and there is no doubt that the motoring community throws 
away thousands of pounds annually in the buying of cars which are 
unsuitable for their special requirements. In almost every case 
these requirements differ in some respects, and cars which may be 
quite excellent and suitable for certain work are totally unsuitable for 
the work they may be called upon to do. The special métier of Mr. 
Swann, who has had many years experience in several of the leading 
motor engineering works of the country, and has been responsible 
for the selection and equipment of motor vehicles for every purpose, 
is that of adviser and expert buyer of any type or make of car that 
may fulfil the requirements of the purchaser. His services cost 
the latter nothing, the remuneration coming from the trade discount 
allowed to him as a factor. His only interest, therefore, is to select 
the best and most serviceable car to be had for the money the client 
is prepared to spend. The booklet is well worth reading, if only for 
its lucid statement of the points the buyer ought to take into 
consideration, and the mistakes he is liable to make in choosing on 
his own responsibility. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 


It requires a great deal of ingenuity in these days to strike a new idea and still more to 
carry it out effectively. This, however, has certainly been accomplished by Mrs. Burn, of 
Langham, Oakham, Rutland, who hit on the idea of designing Sporting Weather Cocks. This 
lady, who is a daughter of Colonel Anstruther Thomson, has the gratification of knowing that 
ner work is cordially appreciated. She has designed a weathercock in the shape of a Viking ship 
for H.M. Queen Alexandra, who desired to make a present to H.M. King Haakon of Norway. 
The stables of quite a score of Masters of Foxhounds are decorated with Mrs. Burn’s work, and 
the proprietors express themselves delighted with the results. Mrs. Burn is busily employed, 
requests for her weathercocks coming from America, the Colonies, and all parts of the Continent. 

One of the things always likely to do mischief in a motor is an inefficient Brake and Clutch 
Lining. The Agrippa, manufactured by P. A. Mitchell & Co., 33, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
has lately been adopted and found to work admirably by an increasing number of motorists. 
The underlying principle is pure Asbestos interwoven with fine gauge brass wire, and _ its 
advantages are obvious to practical men, while those of less experience are likely to be convinced 
by a petusal of the pamphlet to be obtained from the manufacturers. 

The late King Edward’s three Derby winners, Persimmon,’ ‘“‘ Diamond Jubilee’ and 
“‘ Minoru,”’ were all fed on Elsey’s Specially Screened Old Oats. It is stated that Messrs. Elsey 
supply about seven-eighths of the Oats now used for racehorses in The Argentine. These facts 
speak for themselves, and should induce trainers and owners of hunters and other horses to 
procure samples from Messrs. H. & J. G. Elsey, Brayford Wharf, Lincoln. 

There is considerable choice of Steamship Lines to all parts of the world, but travellers 
between Great Britain and Australia (via South Africa) certainly cannot do wrong to study the 
accommodation offered by the ‘Blue Funnel”’ line of Saloon Passenger Steamers carrying one class 
only. The boats are all of over 10,000 tons register, and give absolute comfort at really moderate 
rates. A special Nursery for the Children is one of the features, and indeed the convenience of 
the passengers is studied in every way. Messrs. Alfred Holt & Co., of Liverpool, are the managers. 

Harry Vardon’s verdict on the Rosapenna Golf Course at Carrigart, County Donegal, is 
that “‘ it can take rank with the best championship course in the United Kingdom. This lovely 
district surely was made to be the home of the holiday golfer.’’ An advantage of the Rosapenna 
Hotel is that it lies in the heart of the Donegal Highlands amidst the most fascinating scenery 
in Ireland. The tariff is extremely low, and visitors to the hotel speak of it in the highest terms. 
There is excellent salmon and trout fishing in the neighbourhood. 

Yet another hotel to be highly recommended is the Nesbit Arms, Ardara, situated within 
ten minutes’ walk of the Owena, one of the best spring salmon rivers in Ireland. Readers may 
be reminded that the season begins on April Ist, and with fair weather conditions the angler 
never has a blank day. During the spring the fish run from 10 to 20 lbs., 15 lbs. being a good 
average, and large sea trout also give excellent sport. There are several lakes in the neighbour- 
hocd which contain brown trout running up to 4lbs., so that when the salmon river is not in 
order the angler need not be idle. 

The Vulcan cars turned out by Messrs. C. F. Wells, Limited, Craven House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C., are gaining deserved reputation for absolute reliability and long life. They 
are comfortably upholstered, and perfect springing renders skidding almost impossible. The car 
is built in four sizes, the smallest—10-12 h.p.—having a four-cylinder engine, gate change 
gear box, and a worm-driven axle. The prices are remarkably low. 

Of late years, sweet peas have occupied the special attention of a multitude of gardeners, 
inspired by the thousand pounds prize which was offered by the Daily Mail some time ago, and 
it is the object of many enthusiasts to give their names to a growth. Those who have this desire 
would do well to communicate with Mr. Fred J. Bell, Sweet Pea Specialist, Whitley Bay. His 
list of novelties is sent post free, and 20 seeds of 12 selected varieties can be had for 3/-. 

No country is coming so rapidly and surely to the front as Canada. Earl Grey, the late 
Governor General, was at pains to point out the opportunities for the investment of British 
capital. Those who are interested in this thriving country may obtain valuable information by 
applying to The Metropolitan Security Company, Limited, Empire House, 176, Piccadilly, W. 

Another Company which offers special advantages is The British Canadian Agency, 7, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. The managers are prepared to advise upon sound 
investments in the established cities and growing towns. It is,of course, the object to direct capital 
to the Dominion, and investors may be sure that nothing will be done to destroy confidence. 

The list of English’s cheap plants obtainable from T. H. English & Co., Eventyde Nurseries, 
Gloucester, may well attract those who are considering what it is most desirable to grow. Here 
is an infinity of choice at very small outlay. 

More than half-a-million victims of Alcohol and Drug inebriety have been cured by the 
Keeley Treatment. There are, as is well known, many ineffective imitations of this system, 
which is suitable to the most delicate constitution and is carried out in a manner which has full 
regard to the self-respect of the patient. The report, which can be had on application to the 
Secretary, The Keeley Institute, 9, West Bolton Gardens, Kensington, S.W., is certainly 
convincing. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects : 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in 
the May issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION. 


The prize in the January competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. E. E. 
Pinder, The Dorsetshire Regiment, Buller Barracks, Aldershot ; 
Mr. Charles Webb, Bank House, Morpeth; Miss D. von Ronn, 
Fundenhall, near Norwich , Mr. Michael Birkbeck, Stratton Straw- 
less, Norwich ; Mr. F. C. Ringham, Barnet, Herts; Mr. S. Stidston ; 
Engineer Lieutenant, H.M.S. Challenger, Australasian Squadron ; 
Mr. Guy L. Ollivier, Lieutenant R. G. A., R.A. Mess, Europa, 
‘Gibraltar; Mr, R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London N.W. 
and Mr. J. Day, Putney. 
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THE FIRST FENCE AT THE MID-KENT POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


GROUSE SHOOTING AT GLENCULLEN IN THE DUBLIN MOUNTAINS. ‘‘ MAJOR,” THE 
PROPERTY OF COLONEL HUGHES, OF MONKSTOWN 


Photograph by Mr. C. W. Maffett, Ashgrove, Monkstown, Co. Dublin 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS AT TOTNES 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


SPRING BOARD DIVE FROM BOSCOMBE PIER 


Photograph by My. E. E. Pinder, The Dorsetshire Regiment, Buller Barracks, Aldershot 
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‘““ WELL OVER.” COQUETDALE AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT MORPETH 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Webb, Bank House, Morpeth 


A PEARL RIV FISHERMAN 
Photograph by Mr. C. G. Fry, — «meen, Canton, S. China 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


GOING HOME. THE CARLISLE OTTER HOUNDS, NEAR WREAY, CARLISLE 
Photograph by Mr. H. J. Smith, Mears Ashby, Northampton 


BOB-SLEIGHING AT DIAK\ERETS, SWITZERLAND 
Photograph by Miss D. von Ronn, Fundenhall, near Norwich 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL AT DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. DEVONSHIRE PARK 
STREATHAM 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


SKI RACING AT ST. MORITZ. MAHER AND HIS PARTNER AT THE STARTING POST 
Photograph by Mr. A. H. James, Ebury Street, London, S.W. 
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LADY COMPETITOR AT WESTERHAM HILL HORSE SHOW 
Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


PORTSMOUTH SUBMARINE DEPOT SPORTS. BLINDFOLD WHEELBARROW RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Kk. Duff Dunbar, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Arrogant, Submarine 
Depot, Portsmouth 
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LLANDRINDOD GOLF COURSE. A BRASSIE SHOT BY BRAID 
Photograph by Mr. L. G. Evan-Thomas, Avenue Van Put, Antwerp 


SURF RIDING AT HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Photograph by Mr. S. Stidston, Engineer Lieutenant, H.M.S. Chalienger, Australasian 
Squadron 
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JUMPING AT COQUETDALE SHOW, MORPETH 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Webb, Bank House, Morpeth 


GRAMPUS-WHALES AGROUND ON PENZANCE BEACH 
Photograph by Mr. Vaughan T. W. Paul, Penzance 
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HEATHERSET RACES 


Photograph by Mr. Michael Birkbeck, Stratton Strawless, Norwich 


AN INCIDENT AT BARNET GATE POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. F. C. Ringham, Barnet, Herts. 
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WEST KENT HUNT. JUST OFF TO DRAW 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


R.A. SOUTH V. H.M.S. CORMORANT, IN THE GIBRALTAR GARRISON FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Photograph by Mr. Guy L. Ollivier, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Europa, Gibraltar 7 
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AT THE FIRST FENCE, SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


FOOTBALL MATCH IN AID OF THE PUTNEY HOSPITAL. HERBERT JONES’ TEAM OF 
LEADING JOCKEYS V. POPULAR NOTABILITIES 


Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Putney 
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F. E. INDER, 


BUILDER, CONTRACTOR, 


and 


SANITARY ENGINEER. 


Estimates given for Decorations & Repairs 
to Town and Country Houses, &c. 


98, CAMBERWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telephone—377 Hop. 


STUART TOLKIEN 


Is in a position to give earliest 
deliveries of the following Cars: 


AUSTRO-DAIMLER. RENAULT, 
METALLURGIQUE., NAPIER, 
ROLLS-ROYCE, PEUGEOT. 


Exceptional Prices can be allowed on your present 
Cars in part exchange. 


12, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


TELEPHONE 553 MAYFAIR. 


JAS. G. SHERLOCK, Goit ciub Maker, : 
STOKE POGES GOLF BUCKS. 
(Winner of News of the World Tournament, 1910) solicits a trial 
order for Golf Clubs, etc. All goods are made of best materials 
and perfectly finished. Favourite clubs faithfully copied. 
SHERLOCGK’S ‘‘OWN MODEL” PUTTER 
is a great favourite. Price G/G6, carriage paid. $ 


Will readers kindly mention 
“ THE 


Badminton Magazine” 
when replying to Advertisers? 


CONFIDENTIAL 


INVESTIGATIONS, 
HOME and ABROAD. 


Mr. dt. J. HAainstock, 


PRIVATE DETECTIVE. 


Telegrams and Cables **STUDLAND HOUSE,” 
ABC Code) ELTHORNE HEIGHTS. 


“‘Hainstock, London.” 
LONDON, W. 


*Phone, 584 Ealing. 


FRANKEL 


GREAT 


not In order to introduce our New Premises we offer at a GREAT SACRIFICE 


5,000 PAIRS OF EYEGLASSES or SPECTACLES (at customer’s choice) see right 
del Guaranteed Gold Filled (not plated or cased). In Six different styles— , 
eia see us. 
y ™ FOR 30 Days only 
come / 30 Days What 
\ 
| Free Trial. 
and we have 
— WE TEST YOUR EYESIGHT FREE. — 
see us Our Expert Opticians are at your service with all the Latest Scientific Instruments. done for 
: HESE glasses usually cost 21/-, and we are now selling them for 5/3. _We absolutel 
T guarantee this to be a genuine and bona fide Sale, aol newer’ buthes han such & 
or send marvellous reduction in high-class Optical Goods been offered to the public. We others 
wish to impress upon you that you will get the very same quality and the same attention 
for 5/3 as you get when paying the full price of 21/-. 
2 enses ; 
your o ; a Selvyt Eyeglass cleaner; and @ GUARANTEE FOR TEN YEARS that the = 
glasses will suit your —- 
ie 8 as 
gasses rom own in our best quality Spherical Lenses with an ‘absolute guarantee of satisfaction, : 
or send your oculist’s prescription, otherwise test your own sight with our— 
wae Self-Testing Chart, sent on application free. (Specially Ground Lenses at equally.reduced prices.) ou 
y * WE SPECIALISE IN OPTICS AND DO NOT DEAL IN ANY OTHER GOODS. y . 


FRANKEL BROS., Sight Testing Specialists, 175, Regent Street, W. 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS boss. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. is ‘wasesty THE KING. 


FITTED WITH THE FAMOUS 


Van den Plas Bodywork. 


No other cars have the same power of instantly attracting attention. 


No other cars combine a chassis so ably designed and carried out with bodywork which can 
only be described as supremely beautiful and comfortable. 


Illustration 
is of 26 h.p., 
fitted with 
handsome 
side entrance 
body by Van 
Den Plas, 


Models: 
14h.p. 20h.p. 
26h.p. 40h.p. 
Chassis from 
£325. 


- Trial Runs 
Free. 
METALLURGIQUE, LTD., I10, High Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
Telegrams: “Lurgique, London.” Telephone: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. 


READ, 


Turf Accountant, 


21, Panton St., Haymarket, LONDON, and BALE 2, SWITZERLAND. 
Best Market Prices on FUTURE EVENTS and GIVE A RUN. 


Write for particulars. Business as usual during the Jumping Season. 


TELEPHONES :— Gerrard. 2449 Gerrard. :—* FLASHLIGHT,” London. 
2448, 14323 Central. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PusBLISHED BY E. Hutton & Co., Lrp., 118, FLEET Lonpon, E.C 
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